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Part of an article in the United Service Magazine. 


THE FIRST RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH 
RUSSIA. 


Wuen we consider every circumstance by 
which this, our first essay to find a sea passage to 
the East by the Pole, was preceded and attended— 
the little knowledge possessed of the nature, nav- 
igation, and perils of the region intended to be 
explored—the simple, scanty means at hand, as 
compared with those of the present day, in the 
character, structure, and appointments of the ves- 
sels employed—the vast difference in point of 
quality and efficiency of every common necessary 
embarked for the use of the navigators, in com- 
parison with our present outfits for such expedi- 
tions, with the wide distance in nautical skill, 





science, discipline, and order of that day—some- 
thing more than admiration, a sentiment of mental | 
respect and honor, may be well awarded to the 
memory of our first Arctic navigators. We may, 
be perhaps excused in this latitude of feeling | 
upon so remote an event by the words of a great | 
and good Englishman, John Milton, who, in allusion | 
thereto, 129 years afterwards, says :—‘ It might | 
have seemed almost heroic, if any higher end than | 
the excessive love of gain and traffic had animated 
the design.’? The severity of which reflection he 
nevertheless smooths away by the observation :— | 
‘* Nevertheless, that in regard that many things not | 
unprofitable to the knowledge of nature, and other 
observations all hereby come to light, as good 
events oft times arise from evil occasions.”’ It is 
deserving of admiration. 

Becoming every day more sensible of the de- 
cline of the little commercial intercourse that now 
subsisted between England and foreign parts, and 
finding that the commodities of this country had 
failen so much in request abroad, while foreign 
merchandize had everywhere grown into yet higher 
esteem and value than before ; the merchants and 
mariners of London began seriously to consider 
how they might best remedy this decline in their 
affairs. Seeing, as we have observed, how the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were daily increasing 
their wealth and power by the opening of new 
markets, the introduction of new products, and the 
establishment of new trades with foreign countries, 
they bethought them how they should best devise 
some new project distinct from all those that these 
people had effected, to open a new and unknown 
navigation; the which having achieved, they 
might claim also, as their own peculiar discovery 
and right to eagross; such being the spirit in 
which the Spaniards and Portuguese acted towards 
all other nations in respect to their new discover- 
ies, as was also that of the other maritime nations 
of Europe towards each other. 
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To this sentiment on the part of the traders of 
those days, we must not, however, look with sur 
prise, since we have so often seen in the present 
time, and have yet much to see, in evidence of 
that short-sighted and narrow spirit of execlusive- 
ness with which men build up and cling to the 
monopoly of a benefit, until it crumbles beneath 
them with self-engendered rottenness. 

At the period of this conclave of the merchants 
and mariners of London City, Sebastian Cabot, 
then a venerable and infirm old man, happened to 
be in London, and to one so renowned in those 
days for a knowledge of sea affairs, they forthwith 
addressed themselves for advice and counsel upon 
so weighty a matter. The aged Sebastian had 
nevertheless been returned but about five years to 
England, after having served the court of Spain 
during most part of the preceding reign, in the 
lucrative post of pilot major, and, as commander 
in behalf of a company of Seville merchants, had 
conducted an expedition to the Molucca Islands, 
visited the Brazils, explored the La Plata river to 
an island nearly opposite to the present Buenos 
Avres, the Parana as far as Paraguay, and while 
in South America, it is believed on good grounds 
that he originated a plan for the conquest of Peru, 
which he communicated to the court of Spain. 
The youthful Edward, whom the Italian philoso- 
pher, Cardan, so justly called ‘‘a miracle of na- 
ture,”’—*‘ loving to others and beloved by all,’’ 
in token of his high estimation of the venerable 
and honored mariner, had conferred upon him the 
office of Grand Pilot of England, with a pension 
of 250 marks (£136 13s 6d.) Though bent be- 
neath the weight of years and service, his spirit 
still animated by an enthusiasm for sea-venture 
which remained unabated to the hour of his death, 
he entered with lively interest into their views. 

From his own great experience, combined with 
all his knowledge of that of others, after mature 
deliberation, he advised them to fit out three ships 
for the search and discovery of the northern parts 
of Europe, under the sanguine impression, that, by 
those unknown seas of the high north, a passage 
might be found to the Indies shorter than that dis- 
covered by the south. Having been informed that 
a certain worm was bred in those seas which fre- 
quently eat through the strongest oak, by way of 
precaution, and to resist the attack of so destruc- 
tive an enemy, it was suggested to defend the bot- 
toms of the ships by some metal covering; as 
most available and considered as less likely to be 
assailed by the worm, and less perishable than 
iron by the action of the water, the keels and bot- 
toms of the ships chosen for the expedition were 
covered some way up with thin shects of lead, and, 
in order to provide against every emergency and. 
to obviate the risk of the expedition being exposed 
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to want of provisions in that cold and desolate re- 
gion, the ships were victualled for 18 months, 
allowing equally for their voyage, stay, and return 
home. Arms and a good store of munition were 
also provided for the ships and crews, and when 
the object of the expedition became known, mari- 
ners from all parts of the coast presented them- 
selves to take part in a venture which was thought 
so likely to offer a new read to gain. Captains 
and governors for so great an enterprise were 
chosen with every regard to their efficiency and 
nautical skill. Among many, and some void of 
experience, that offered themselves, Sir Hugh 
Willowby, a valiant gentleman, earnestly requested 
to have the charge of the expedition, and before 
all others, both for his goodly and commanding 
personage, and for his singular skill in the services 
of war, he was made choice of{_for admiral. To 
him for chief pilot was given Richard Chancelor, a 
seaman greatly esteemed for his skill and practical 
experience in navigation. Chancelor was intro- 
duced personally to the assembly of merchants by 
Mr. Henry Sidney, afterwards deputy of Ireland, 
who, though then a young man, placed him be- 
fore them with a grave and eloquent speech, com- 
mending him to their notice as most fitting for the 
service. 

In furtherance also of the interests of the ex- 
pedition, every inquiry was made after all persons 
who could give information concerning those 
north-easterly parts to which the voyage tended, 
and two Tatars. then in service in the royal 
stables, were sent for, and questioned as to any 
knowledge they might have concerning those coun- 
tries ; but from these no information answering the 
purpose could be obtained. After much debate it 
was settled that the ships should depart in the 
spring of the year, and the 20th of May was fixed 
on as the day of sailing. When Sir Hugh Wil- 
lowby took leave of the aged Cabot, who had taken 
so lively an interest in the whole preparations for 
the voyage, that eminent mariner gave him his 
last instructions relative to the course and line of 
conduct he recommended to his pursuit ; these were 
remarkable for that earnest religious fervor with 
which he impressed them upon his attention, and 
which was a prominent feature inhis noble charac- 
ter. The energies of the then declining seaman 
seemed to revive, as again in fancy he contem- 
plated the voyage upon that beloved ocean, over 
whose billows his intrepid and adventurous youth 
had also opened a new pathway, and whose mys- 
teries had occupied his mind and energies beyond 
the usual span of life. 

Upon the ships, dressed out in all their banners 
and ensigns, approaching Greenwich, where the 
court then lay, the shore was lined with people 
who flocked down to behold their departure, and 
the courtiers came running out from the palace to 
witness the sight. The lords of the Privy Coun- 
cil appeared at the windows, and the towers and 
battlements of the building were covered also with 
those of the court and household, who waved their 
kerehiefs and hands in token of farewell and 


earnest wishes for the success of the voyagers. 
The mariners, all appareled in watchet or sky- 
colored cloth, stood every one to their post, upon 
the decks, forecastles, and in the tops, and saluted 
with the ordnance as they passed the royal abode ; 
the thunder of which, with the answering acclama- 
tions of the crowds upon the shore, were loudly 
echoed by the neighboring hills. The good King 
Edward only was compelled to deny himself the 
gratifying spectacle ; confined to his bed, the youth- 
ful sovereign was gradually sinking under a 
disease which had baffled the skill of his physt- 
cians, and died shortly after. Upon clearing the 
Thames, the ships, meeting with baffling winds, 
put into Harwich, where they staid long, and lost 
much valuable time. Setting sail from thence 
they proceeded on their voyage, and, passing at 
length the Shetland Islands, they soon descried 
the C&gelands, a cluster of rocky islets (called 
Rost Islands by the Danes) in sixty-six degrees. 
Stee:ing along the Norwegian coast they then 
made Lofoot (the Loffoden Islands) in sixty-eight, 
and the Isle of Seinam in seventy degrees. On 
leaving the latter, Sir Hugh Willowby set out his 
flag, and signalled for the chief men of his other 
ships to come on board, that they might consult 
with him respecting future measures, and provide 
for any event of separation, should they be scattered 
by tempestuous weather. At this council it was 
agreed that in case of parting company, the ships 
should respectively make for Wardhouse, a haven 
in Finmark, which was to be their place of meet- 
ing. 

On the afternoon of the very same day, the 
weather became exceedingly tempestuous, and 
towards evening increased to a terrific storm. The 
admiral with his loudest voice called to Chancelor 
to keep his ship as near to him as possible ; but in 
vain, four the admiral’s ship, sailing much better 
than that of Chancelor, and carrying all her can- 
vass, was driven with great swiftness out of sight ; 
but, before that, the ship’s boat striking against 
her ship, was overwhelmed in sight of the Bona- 
venture, of which Chancelor was captain. The 
third ship was lost in the same storm. Sir Hugh 
Willowby weathered the tempest, and afier beat- 
ing about on those desolate seas succeeded in 
making the land and put into a haven, where they 
had weather as in the depth of the severest winter. 
Determining to abide there until the spring, he 
sent out three men in a southerly direction to see 
if they could meet with some inhabitants. These 
men returned after a journey of three days over 
the ice and deep snow, enduring great hardships 
and cold during that time, but met with no success, 
nor any signs of habitation. Three other men 
were subsequently despatched towards the east, 
who, during a four days’ journey in the face of the 
greatest obstacles, returned likewise without hav- 
ing discovered any vestige of human habitation. 
As a last hope and effort, a third party was sent 
out in a south-easterly direction, which, after three 
days’ absence, returned also with the like sorrowful 
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any temporary dwelling was discovered, which 
could lead them to ascertain on what particular 
coast they had landed. Sir Hugh remained in 
this isolated and painful position with the company 
of his two ships, until January of that year, when, 
as appeared by a will found afterwards in one of 
the vessels, all had perished with the cold. There 
would appear here some incoherence and also 
indistinctness in the early accounts which we have 
consulted on this interesting subject, but as too 
numerous to cite and too discursive for introduction 
in these pages, we must content ourselves with 
remarking that there seems a probability that the 
expedition consisted of four ships, and not of three 
only as represented in Hackluit and others ; since 
Sir Hugh is here spoken of as having his own 
and another ship, and ship’s company, with him, 
although one was lost in the storm, independent 
of the Bonaventure, Chancelor’s ship, which had 
parted company. It is not easy to account for 
this apparent incongruity, unless we suppose the 
expedition may have been joined by a fourth ship, 
which, as they lay some time at Harwich on 
their first leaving England, is not improbable, 
althongh such circumstance is not specified. 
There is no other so likely surmise to make the 
matter intelligible or consistent in this point. The 
river or haven where the unfortunate Sir Hugh 
Willowby and his crew perished, was then called 
Arzina, in Lapland, near to Kegor—now perhaps 
Kola, where they were found dead the following 
year by some fishermen of Russian Lapland. No- 
tice of the discovery of the ill-fated navigators 
having been eventually conveyed to Moscow ; the 
agent of an English trader to the Baltic, residing 
there, sent orders for the recovery of the ships, 
with the dead bodies, and most of the goods, and 
despatched them to England ; but the ships having 
become, as was supposed, greatly injured in their 
frame by wintering two years in Lapland, foun- 
dered on the voyage with their dead, and those 
also in charge of them. As it is accredited by 
Beaufoy and others, that Sir Hugh Willowby 
visited the Island of Spitzbergen, and proceeded 
some distance along its southern coast in this 
voyage, though in our researches we find no dis- 
tinct evidence thereof ; if he did so, it must proba- 
bly have been during the period of his separation 
from Chancelor in the storm alluded to, and pre- 
vious to his arrival on the Lapland coast, where 
he perished. 

Unacquainted with the dreadful fate of his ad- 
miral, and hoping to meet with him at the place 
of rendezvous, Chancelor, after struggling suecess- 
fully against the adverse winds which he had en- 
countered since the dispersion of the little squad- 
ron, shaped his course to Wardhouse, the place 
agreed upon. Here he stayed seven days, anx- 
jously awaiting the appearance of Sir Hugh. 
Having, however, in that time no tidings of him, 
and being thus left to his own discretion, he re- 
solved to pursue the voyage, and sailed so far that 
he now found no night, but continual day ; the sun 
shining clearly on that vast expansive sea for 





many days together without dipping below the 
horizon. At length he entered into a great bay, 
called, as he was afterwards informed, after Saint 
Nicholas, and espying a fisher boat at some dis- 
tance, made all sail after it, to know what people 
they were. The natives, amazed with the great 
size of his ship, which was a new and strange 
sight to them, made every endeavor to fly ; but 
having outsailed, he boarded them with a party 
from his ship, and, in fear and terror of hostile 
intentions, they prostrated themselves before him, 
and offered to kiss his feet. Desirous to show 
them that he intended them no harm, he raised 
them with every sign and gesture of friendship, 
and besought their confidence and amity, dismiss- 
ing them with presents. Upon their return to 
shore they spread about the news of the arrival of 
a strange people, whose friendly demeanor and 
humanity they spoke of in great praise. Hearing 
this, the natives collected, and, approaching them 
with like friendly signs, weleomed them, bringing 
them provisions freely, and evincing every willing- 
ness to traffic, but that they were restrained from 
so doing without first receiving the consent of their 
king. After mutual inquiries of each other's 
nation, the voyagers found themselves to be in a 
part of Moscovia, where Ivan Vassiliwitch reigned 
at that time emperor. ‘The chief man of those 
parts now privily despatched a notice to the em- 
peror at Moscow, and in the mean time used every 
friendly means to detain the voyagers, and hold 
them in what suspense he could, until the return 
of a message from the emperor. Upon the receipt 
of such surprising intelligence as the arrival of a 
ship from so distant a country of Europe in those 
yet untraversed seas and unknown regions, the 
Czar Ivan Vassiliwitch was greatly wondered, yet 
much pleased, and forthwith despatched the messen- 
ger with an invitation to his court, offering to bear 
all the expenses of the journey at his own charge. 
If, however, the strangers should consider the dis- 
tance too great, he granted them permission to 
trade freely with his people. The messenger 
bearing this courteous invitation lost his way upon 
the return journey, and before he could get into 
the track and resume his way, the people of the 
coast, loath to let Chancelor and his company de- 
part, which he had shewn disposed to do, urged 
him to proceed to the presence of the Czar, and 
furnished him with sleds, guides, and all con- 
veniences to bring him to Moscow. 

Yielding to the wishes of the natives and his 
own adventurous impulse, accompanied by a select 
few of his people, Chancelor set out upon his re- 
markable journey across the desert wastes and 
frozen rivers of those remote northern regions into 
the interior of Russia; a journey which laid the 
foundation of the commercial relations that event- 
ually developed themselves between this country 
and that distant part of the Russian empire, over 
which then but recently only, (1525,) the rule of 
its dukes had extended, and which were as yet 
scarcely known to its rulers. At the period of 
Chancelor’s advent, Russia itself had but recently 
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risen to a certain grade of political existence in 
regard to the western states of the continent, given 
to it by the Emperor Maximilian since his bestow- 
al of the royal dignity upon the great Duke Basil 
Ivanowitch in 1512, to induce that prince to en- 
gage in hostilities with the Poles, when the title 
of czar or emperor was first assumed by the 
great dukes of Russia. That the discovery of 
the possibility of access from foreign countries to 
that remote part of the empire was considered a 
matter of great and signal importance at that time, 
we find attested by the Russian accounts them- 
selves, and in the measurement of Russign time, it 
stands inscribed by the Russ, as a bright chrono- 
logical and historical land-mark of his commercial 
and political progress. This was shortly shown 
by the opening of a trade, not only advantageous 
to the Russian people in their subsequent inter- 
course with England, but also as leading to their 
more intimate acquaintance with that distant part 
of the empire, with which the interior had till 
then but little or no intercourse. The discovery 
of the mouth of the Dwina, by Chancelor, followed 
by the conquest of Siberia, effected shortly after- 
wards by Ivan, opened an invaluable outlet for 
traffic in the inexhaustible treasury of furs of that 
region, and was followed, thirty-three years after- 
wards, by the building of Archangel, the first sea- 
port town of Russia, which from that time became 
the great outlet of the empire for the export of the 
products of that country, and from which the fur 
trade became the first and most important branch 
of Russian commerce. 

Ivan Vassiliwitch, (the 4th,) who then reigned 
over the recently united countries of the Russ, 
surnamed Grozni, (the Terrible,) by reason of the 
success and terror of his arms, had just then ef- 
fected the conquest of the kingdom of Khanat or 
Kasan, and as this visit of Chancelor to Moscow 
took place 129 years before that of the German 
Meyerberg to the Russian capital, described by 
Adelung, and considered as the earliest account 
of the Muscovite court, the yet earlier relation, as 
deduced from ‘‘ Chancelor’s Discourse’’ and that 
of Clement Adams ‘‘ taken from the mouth of 
Chancelor,” affords a yet more interesting and 
striking picture of the manners and barbaric splen- 
dor of the Muscovite czar, resembling more that 
of the Tatar Khans of the Krim, Kasan and Nogai 
race, with which, since the expulsion of the Mou- 
gols, the Muscovites had been in continual war. 

Chancelor had travelled over more than half 
his journey, when the sled-man, who had been sent 
to court and had now got again upon the right 
track, met him on the way and delivered to him 
the emperor’s letters. When the Muscovites be- 
came aware of the subject of the letters, and of the 
high favor evinced towards the voyagers by their 
czar, they were so pleased and zealous to obey 
his mandate, that they quarrelled, and strove who 
should have the preference to put the horses to 
Chancelor’s sled. After a long and exceedingly 
fatiguing journey of 1500 miles, he arrived in 
Moscow. When he had been in the city and 
somewhat restored himself for about twelve days, 





an officer of the court was sent to bring him to the 
ezar’s palace. In obedience to the summons, 
Chancelor with his companions accompanied the 
officer, and, upon entering the court gates, were 
ushered into an outward chamber, where they be- 
held a very honorable assembly of personages, to 
the number of about a hundred, sitting all appar- 
eled in robes of cloth of gold, which descended to 
their ankles. Previous to being led before the 
emperor for audience, Chancelor and his compan- 
ions were charged not to speak but when the em- 
peror should demand aught of them. Upon being 
introduced into the ‘‘ chamber of presence,’’ the 
Czar Ivan Vassiliwitch was seen seated upon a 

ond “very royal throne,’”’ having upon his 
nea “adem of gold; his robe was all “ of 
goidsu..\'.’s work ;’’ in his hand he bore a crystal 
sceptre, ‘‘ garnished and beset with precious 
stones, and his countenance was no less full of 
majesty.’’ Upon one side of the throne stood his 
chief scrivener, and upon the other the “ great 
commander of silence,’’ or court usher, both 
habited in costly dresses of cloth of gold. Around 
the chamber were seated his council of 1.4, upon 
high seats, all clad as richly. 

Richard Chancelor, nothing abashed by the im- 
perial presence, and the unexpected splendor of 
the assembly, made his obeisance to the emperor 
in the English manner, and presented the letters 
which he had written, detailing the object of his 
voyage, and the circumstances which had brought 
him upon that distant coast of his dominions. 
Ivan Vassiliwitch having taken from his hands the 
letters which he had prepared for the oceasion, 
read them with much interest and satisfaction, 
making inquiry of King Edward's health, and, 
having invited him and his company to dinner, 
dismissed them until then. Previously, however, 
to their leave-taking, the secretary presented their 
gift, divesting himself of his cap, and baring his 
head in great reverence, before which time all of 
them had stood covered. In the interval which 
elapsed before the repast, Chancelor and his 
friends were invited to the chamber of the secre- 
tary, and having sat there two hours, were at 
length summoned to dinner. ‘The emperor was 
already seated at table, but habited now in “‘a 
robe of silver,’’ and wearing another crown upon 
his head. This place, which would appear to 
have been a building apart from that where the 
audience of the morning had been granted, was 
called the Golden Palace, but, as far as regarded 
the hall, it does not appear to have merited that 
grandiloquent appellation in the opinion of th: 
Englishmen, who, in the quaint parlance of tha, 
day, had seen ‘“‘ many fairer.” Around the 
chamber, but at a distance from that of the czar, 
other long tables were laid out, elevated from 
the floor by a platform, and in the centre stood a 
lofty cupboard, filled with huge and massive gob- 
lets, and other vessels of gold and silver, among 
all of which, distinguished for their size and 
splendor, rose four mighty flagons, nearly two 
yards high, wrought on the top with elegant de- 
vices of towers and dragons’ heads. The guests, 
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entering aceording to precedence of rank, as- 
cended to the tables by three steps, each of them 
appareled in linen, lined throughout with costly 
furs. The viands and messes were brought in 
without order, but all of them on rich chargers of 
gold, equally with those laid before the czar, and 
there were two hundred who that day took their 
seats there. On every board there were also 
placed cups of gold without number. The servi- 
tors themselves, who were as many as one hundred 
and forty, were likewise arrayed in habits of gold, 
and waited at the table with caps upon their heads. 
Those guests and boyards that were in highest 
favor with the ezar, sat upon the same bench with 
him, but at a distance. Previous to meat coming 
in, according to the ancient custom of the great 
dukes of Russia, the ezar sent to every guest a 
slice of bread, and the officer of the court, upon 
presenting each, in a solemn voice, exclaimed, 
** Ivan Vassiliwitch, Emperor of Russ, &c. &c., 
doth reward thee with bread ;’’ at which words all 
»resent stood up. Hereupon swans were served in, 
in pieces, each piece in a separate dish, which the 
ezar sent about in the same manner as the bread, 
as also the drink. During the dinner the ezar 
changed his crown twice, and his servitors their 
apparel three times, to whom also the emperor 
gave both bread and drink with his own hands, a 
custom which, Chancelor and his companions 
were informed, was done to the intent, that he 
might perfectly know the persons of his own 
household. When the banquet was terminated, the 
ezar then called each of his nobles to him by name ; 
by this time, as it was growing dark, lights were 
brought in, and Chancelor with his company then 
departed to their lodgings, an hour before night. 
Honored with many magnificent gifts by the 
ezar, Chaneelor returned to England with every 
encouragement for our merchants to engage in 
commercial relations with his people, and in 
1555, he made another voyage to Russia with 
letters from Queen Mary. Upon this his second 
visit he had a houge appointed for his residence 
while in Moscow, and his diet at the emperor's 
charge. On this occasion he received his audience 
in a large chamber spread with carpets. Upon 
his entering and salutation, all the nobles present 
now stood up, the ezar only remaining seated, 
except when the Queen of England’s name was 
read or spoken, when he himself arose. At the 
banquet given to Chancelor on this visit, the ezar 
sat bareheaded, his crown and rich cap standing 
on a pinnacle close by. Upon our mariner’s 
return to England, he was accompanied by an am- 
bassador from the ezar to the Queen of England, 
Osep Napea, the Governor of Wologda; but this 
last voyage of Richard Chancelor was to be as fatal 
to him as the first had been to Sir Hugh Willowby ; 
for, being shipwrecked in Petisligo Bay, on the 
coast of Scotland, the gallant and generous seaman 
was drowned in saving the life of the Russian am- 
bassador, and the ship plundered of the greater part 
of her cargo by the people of the coast. Osep 
Nepea, the Russian ambassador, after remaining 
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some time at the English court, returned to Rus- 
sia with Anthony Jenkinson in command of four 
tall ships. On this voyage he reported the dis- 
covery of the since celebrated whirlpool of the 
Malestrand, (Maelstoom,) between the Rost and 
Loffoden Islands on the Norway coast, which from 
half ebb to half flood was heard to make so terri- 
ble a noise as shook the door rings of houses 
(bells?) in those islands ten miles off, destroying 
all whales that came within its vortex, which then 
uttered piteous cries, and vomiting forth all trees 
that it had swallowed up, with ends and boughs 
so beaten as to resemble the bruised stems of 
hemp. Coming to Moscow, the ezar received 
him sitting upon a lofty chair of state, richly 
crowned, a staff of gold in his hand set with 
costly stones. At a distance from the czar sat his 
brother and a youth, the son of the Emperor of 
Casan, whom the Russ had conquered. Divers 
ambassadors, both heathen and Christian, variously 
costumed in the dresses of their nations, with six 
hundred guests, sat at the tables, the brother of 
the czar and some of the chief nobles sitting at 
the imperial board. During dinner six musicians 
made their appearance, and, taking up their posi- 
tion in the centre of the banqueting hall, sang 
three several tunes, but as it would appear afford- 
ing but little or no delight to the more refined 
ears of our countrymen. As evidence of the 
rude manners, yet huge scale of hospitality and 
accommodation of the Muscovite court, there 
dined at the same time in other halls of the palace 
2000 Tatars, who had come to serve the Czar Vas- 
siliwitch in his wars. The English guests were 
set at a small table by themselves, directly oppo- 


|site to the emperor, who sent them frequent 


bowls of wine and meath, and many dishes from 
his own hand. The messes and viands were, it 
would appear, but little relished even by our Jack 
tars of those days, but they found the change of 
wines and different meaths most wonderfully 
agreeable to their palates. In token of his pleas- 
ure at the presence of his English guests, he sent 
for and invited them with his own mouth each 
time they dined at court. . On Christmas-day, 
which was a great festival with the Russians as 
with ourselves, our countrymen being invited, 
fared, as regarded the provisions, in the same 
manner as before, but the display of gold and sil- 
ver plate filled them with astonishment—among 
the rest, twelve massive barrels of silver, hooped 
with fine gold, containing twelve gallons each. 

In 1560 a still shorter line of intercourse with 
Russia was opened by our merchants to Narva in 
Livonia, a route which had hitherto been concealed 
and monopolized by the Danzickers and the traders 
of Lubeck. In 1561 and 1566, the same Anthony 
Jenkinson made two other voyages to Moscow, but 
in the latter year our mariners evinced so much 
more knowledge of the navigation of the northern 
route to the Dwina and Saint Nicholas, that with 
good winds they made the voyage in one month, a 
distance of 750 leagues. 

In 1568, in evidence of the extension our rela- 
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tions had assumed with Russia, Queen Elizabeth] youth of both sexes were led away captive with 


deputed Thomas Randolf, Esq., to be her ambas-| 


sador to Muscovy. At Colmogro, (Chalmagoray,) 


he was received by an officer of the ezar, at whose 
charge he was conducted to Moscow ; but on ar-! 


riving there, to his great surprise, no person was 
appointed to receive him, not even the English 
then resident in that city. Upon taking up his 
quarters in a convenient house, erected expressly 
for ambassadors at the Muscovite court, he was 
confined therein upon some suspicion which the 
ezar had conceived, and was not released, nor ad- 
mitted to audience, till after the lapse of seventeen 
weeks, when he was obliged to ride to the court 
on a horse which he borrowed, his attendants going 
on foot. The reception of our ambassador upon 
this occasion appears to have been somewhat of 
an ambiguous character. In the ante-room, before 
the presence chamber, were seated about 300 per- 
sons, all in rich robes taken out of the emperor's 
wardrobe for that day ; they sat upon three ranks 
of benches, but more with the appearance of show 
than honor, being merchants only and other citizens 
of low grade. Our ambassador saluted them, but 
finding that they did not return his salutation, he 
passed on with his head covered. At the door of 
the presence chamber being received by two officers 
who had been his keepers, and led into the middle 
of the apartment, he was there desired to stand 
still and speak his message from the queen; at 
whose name the emperor stood up and demanded 
after her health: then, presenting his hand to the 
ambassador to kiss, he addressed to him several 
questions. The present from our queen being 
delivered, consisting of a large silver bow] curiously 
engraven, the czar informed him that affairs of 
great import would prevent him dining that day in 
public, but, said he, ‘* I will send thee my dinner, 
and augment thine allowance.’’ Dismissing our 
ambassador after this manner, the czar shortly 
after sent a duke, richly appareled, to his lodging, 
with fifty persons, each bearing meat and viands 
in covered silver dishes ; these he himself delivered 
into the ambassador’s own hands, tasting first of 
every dish and of each sort of drink, to allay, as 
it would seem, any suspicions that might be har- 
bored. This being done, he sat down with his 
company, and partook of the repast, our ambas- 
sador presenting him with a gift upon his leaving. 
With Thomas Randolf the czar sent back an am- 
bassador of his own, called Andrew Savin. 

A third commercial voyage was undertaken by 
Jenkinson itn 1571, who was detained some time 
at Chalmagoray, on account of the plague in those 
parts. He was at length admitted to an audience 
at Pereslave, (Ioraslaw,) to which city the emperor 
had returned with ill success from his Swedish 
war. At this time Moscow had been assaulted 
by the Tatars of the Crim, and been wholly burnt, 
the English house destroyed, and many of our 
countrymen smothered in the cellars, whither they 
had taken refuge. A great part of the population 
of the city perished also in this fearful inroad of 
the Tatars, and great numbers of the Muscovite 





immense booty. 

The Czar Ivan having again sent an ambassador 
to Queen Elizabeth in 1582, in the person of 
Pheodar Andrewitch, relative to commercial mat- 
ters, the queen made choice of Sir Jerome Bowes, 
a gentleman of her household, to go to Russia, 
who, attended by a suite of more than furty persons, 
and accompanied by the Russian ambassador re- 
turning home, sailed, in 1583, for St. Nicholas. 
By this time, our early and unscrupulous rivals, 
the Dutch, jealous of our commercial relations with 
Russia, had intruded into the ‘* Muscovy trade,’ 
which, by a privilege long granted, had been solely 
permitted to the merchants of England. In order 
to undermine the English influence and interests 
in Russia, they had corrupted Shalkan, the Mus- 
covite chancellor, with others of the nobles, and 
drawn them to espouse their views. So well had 
they indeed succeeded in this object, and we cite 


‘it as a precedent to which their conduct in later 


times became a persistent sequence in the Indian 
seas, that they despatched a creature of their own 
to meet Sir Jerome at Chalmagoray, to throw 
obstructions in his way and disgust him with all 
further attempt to proceed on his embassy. Sir 
Jerome was, however, of the wrong sort of stuff 
to be diverted from the purpose of his mission, 
and persisted in pursuing his way to the Muscovite 
court. At Wolodga he was received by another 
officer, but from the czar, and on arriving at 
Jaroslaw, by a boyard of high rank, with a large 
suite, who presented him with a coach and ten 
geldings for his further journey. Two miles from 
Moscow he was met by four nobles, with an escort 
of two hundred horse, who, after a short salutation, 
imparted to him the message with which they 
were charged by their master, requesting him to 
alight. Sir Jerome, however, maintaining, as he 
did throughout, the proper sense of his dignity as 
the representative of the Queen of England, refused 
to alight unless they also dismounted. This gave 
rise to a long debate among themselves, and 
although they at length acceded to his request, a 
dispute arose as to whose foot should first touch 
the ground. The pride of the Muscovite boyards 
was, however, compelled to yield before the obsti- 
nate phlegm of the Englishman, and having de- 
livered their message, they then embraced the 
ambassador, with what affection may be readily 
conceived, and escorted him to a house built ex- 
pressly for him at Moscow, 

Upon his going to court, honorably mounted 
with his suite upon horses furnished from the 
stables of the czar, he was received by the empe- 
ror’s new guard of the Strelitzers, first founded 
by him, numbering 6000 arquebuziers, formed on 
either side in two long lines. At the palace gate, 
Sir Jerome was received by four noblemen in cloth 
of gold, and rich fur caps, embroidered with pearls 
and precious stones, and then by four others of 
higher rank ; while on his passage, and along the 
walls, there stood and sat on benches between seven 
and eight hundred persons in colored satins and gold. 
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The chief herald of the court then received him at 
the door of the presence chamber, surrounded by 
all the great officers of state, who brought him 
into the hall where the emperor sat. Before the 
czar were laid the three crowns of Muscovy, Ca- 
gan, and Astrachan, then also subjected by his 
arms, and on either side stood two young noble- 
men, costly appareled in white, each of whom 
carried a broad-axe upon his shoulder, while 
around the hall were seated, on elevated benches, 
above a hundred of the highest noblemen of the 
land. Having presented his hand to Sir Jerome 
to kiss, the czar inquired of the queen’s health, 
and pointed out to him the seat that had been set 
apart for him, about ten paces distant. Sir Jerome, 
however, still persistent on his dignity, not thinking 
that a becoming place nor distance for the repre- 
sentative of his royal mistress, stepped forward, 
which the chancellorseeing, went to meet him, and 
would have taken his letters. Sir Jerome Bowes, 
withholding the missives, gravely resisted this at- 
tempt, saying that the Queen of England had di- 
rected no letters to him, and advancing upon this 
rebuke of the Muscovite dignitary, delivered the 
letters into the ezar’s own hands. The latter, 
after withdrawing shortly to the presence chamber, 
where he held conference with some of his council, 
summoned Sir Jerome thereto to dinner. In the 
middle of the repast, the czar standing up, drank 





then a deep carouse to the health of the queen, | 
and sent Sir Jerome a great bow! of Rhenish wine | 
to pledge him. Our ambassador was frequently | 
sent for to the court, during his stay, to treat | 
about the affairs of his mission, which chiefly con- | 
cerned the commercial interests of our merchants ; | 


‘in which conferences the czar would appear to | 


have required certain things adverse to those in- | 
terests and too favorable to those of Russia. To | 
these attempted exactions of the wily ezar, Sir | 
Jerome as repeatedly argued objection with all 
due reverence and courtesy, nor would he yield in 
any point that exceeded the prescriptions of his 
commission. Upon these occasions the despotic 
monarch, not accustomed to be thwarted in his 
wishes, evinced some slight displeasure to our 
ambassador, but one day, particularly, unable to 
restrain his imperial annoy at the firmness of the 
Englishman, he broke out in a violent fit of wrath, 
and with a stern countenance, told him that he did 
not consider the Queen of England to be his equal, 
‘for there are (quoth he) her betters.’’ At 
these reflections upon the dignity and honor of his 
royal mistress, Sir Jerome, irrespective of every 
danger that might accrue to him personally, un- 
willing to allow of anything derogatory to her 
majesty, even from so exalted a personage as him- 
self, replied with undaunted courage, that the 
queen, his mistress, was the equal of any sovereign 
in Christendom, however great he might think 
himself, and that ‘‘she possessed moreover the 
power and means to resent the offences of all en- 
emies whatsoever.’’—‘* Aye?’’ said the czar, 





*‘ what sayest thou then of the Kings of France 


and Spain?’’ ‘I hold her,” replied Sir Jerome, 
*fequal to either.’”’ ‘‘ And what then to the 
Emperor of Germany?” ‘“ Her father,’’ replied 
our ambassador, ‘‘ had the German emperor in 
his pay.”” This reply so much irritated the czar, 
that he told him, ‘“‘ were he not an ambassador he 
would throw him out of doors.’’ ‘* You may,” 
replied Sir Jerome, firmly and unabashed, ‘‘ do 
your will with me, for | am now at your mercy, in 
your dominions, but the Queen of England will 
know how to be avenged for any injury offered to 
her ambassador.’’ Upon this the emperor dis- 
missed him suddenly, and Sir Jerome preserving 
still the same undaunted mien, with no more rev- 
erence than such usage required, saluted the czar 
and withdrew. * 

Notwithstanding this outbreak of wrath, and the 
unpleasant turn that the mission of Sir Jerome Bowes 
had now taken, the ezar, when he had recovered the 
equanimity of his temper, addressed those that 
stood near him, in the highest praise of the con- 
duct of the English ambassador, expressing the wish 
‘that he had so good aservant,’’ and shortly after 
he despatched his chief secretary to Sir Jerome to 
tell him, that, whatever had passed in words be- 
tween them, he nevertheless entertained the high- 
est respect for the Queen of England, and would 
shortly dismiss him home with honor and full sat- 
isfaction ; in the mean time he would much enlarge 
his entertainment while in Moscow. The Czar 
Ivan being also greatly desirous to be informed 
upon the points of our religion, requested of Sir 
Jerome that they might be put to paper, when he 
caused them to be read to his assembled nobles 
with great approbation. Having, in the preceding 
year, sought Lady Mary Hastings in marriage, 
which was not effected, owing to the objections of 
the lady herself and of her family to be admitted 
to such perilous high honor, the ezar now renewed 
again the expression of his great desire to take to 
wife some one of the Queen of England’s kins- 
women, either by special embassy, or, if necessary, 
by repairing to England in person with his treas- 
ures. Such was the high esteem in which the 
ezar now held Sir Jerome Bowes, for his noble 
conduct in this affair, that those boyards who 
were publicly favored by the friendship of the 
English ambassador, rose in the estimation of the 
emperor above all others, while those who had 
opposed and endeavored to undermine him in the 
ezar’s opinion, lost their former favor. So openly, 
indeed, did the Muscovite evince this sentiment 
to Sir Jerome, that he actually beat Shalkan, the 
chancellor,in the most severe manner, and threat- 
ened to exterminate his whole race. 

Previous to concluding the commercial and po- 
litical arrangements which he had proposed to 
himself with our ambassador, Ivan Vassiliwitch IV. 
was taken suddenly ill from the result of a surfeit, 
as it was supposed, and represented—a disease of 
frequent occurrence among the Moscovite sov- 
ereigns—which carried him off soon after. To 
Shalkan, as chancellor, the whole government 
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was now almost committed for the time, previous 
to the accession of the new czar, and Sir Jerome 
Bowes was soon made to feel his full resentment 
for the past disgrace suffered on his account. He 
ordered our ambassader to remain a close prisoner 
in his house, where he confined him nine weeks. 
Being sent for at length, and conducted with every 
studied slight to the council chamber, he was told 
by the chancellor that the new emperor would con- 
descend to no other agreements than existed be- 
tween his father and the Queen of England before 
his embassy, and, ordering him and his suite to 
be disarmed, he conducted them with many affronts 
on the way to the emperor, for which insults there 
remained to Sir Jerome no help but patience. 
The czar repeated to our ambaSsador the same 
things which the chancellor had said before, and 
offered him a letter for the queen; Sir Jerome 
knowing, however, that it contained nothing to the 
purpose of his mission, refused at first to take 
charge of it, till, seeing the danger growing more 
imminent, and that he was neither suffered to re- 
ply nor call his interpreter to his aid, he sub- 
mitted to circumstances and took the letter. 
Shalkan then sent word to Sir Jerome that now 
the emperor was dead, he must hasten his depart- 
urc; which our ambassador did, but experienced 
so many affronts as to excite his apprehension of 
some mischief on his journey to the coast, having 
only one officer of low rank to escort him to the 
ship. Indignant at such treatment, Sir Jerome 
called upon the English merchants in the queen’s 
mame to accompany him, but such was his danger 
that they feared to do so, exhibiting rather those 
selfish characteristics of trading men, who, when 
their gain is jeopardized, will prefer its security 
to all higher sentiments of patriotism. Arming 
himself and his suite therefore in the best way he 
could to defend themselves from all outrage, he 
reached the coast at St. Nicholas in safety. On 
arriving there he now resolved to show his sense 
of the indignities to which he had been subjected, 
by returning some of the affronts which he had 
received. Having therefore got everything ready 
to embark, he selected four of his most courageous 
and disereet men to take the emperor’s letter and 
disgraceful present, and deliver them at the lodging 
of the officer who had been his escort, which they 
effected safely, though followed by a tumultuous 
crowd that endeavored to force them to take them 
back. 

Notwithstanding the uncourteous dismissal of 
her ambassador, Queen Elizabeth, yielding to the 
prayers of the merchants of London, sent, in 1583, 
another embassy to the new Czar Pheodor, when 
Dr. Giles Fletcher was selected by her majesty 
to represent her at the court of Moscow, and renew 
those relations which had been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the intrigues of the Dutch. During 
the embassy of Dr. Fletcher, the Czar Pheodor, 





who first of the Russian sovereigns evinced some 
respect for letters and intellectual attainments, 
hearing of the great learning and repute of John 
Dee, the English mathematician, invited him to 
Moscow, with an offer of £2000 per annum, as 
also of 1000 marks from Prince Boris, with further 
flattering tender of consideration as one of the 
chief men in the land, to be treated with the same 
honors, and receive his meals also from the em- 
peror’s table. Dee rejected the dazzling offers of 
the czar, preferring the safer, though less bril- 
liant patronage of his sovereign. In 1604, King 
James deputed Sir Thomas Smith on a mission to 
Czar Boris, then reigning, whose reception was, 
in most particulars, similar to those detailed in 
the audiences of our earlier envoys, so illustrative 
of all the anomalies of a semi-barbarous court, 
whose sovereign and nobility sought to impress, 
by gorgeous externals, the sense of that despotic 
power which the czars of Russia had established. 

Two centuries and a half have now nearly 
elapsed since those days, and the rude vestiges of 
the despot rule of the Tatar Dukes of Muscovy 
are still ineffaced by the slow progress of the 
Russian popular mind. The sway of their sceptre 
has now extended itself over a space exeeeding 
401,536 square miles, from the frontiers of Prussia 
to the shores of North America—from the snows 
of Nova-Zembla to the receding frontiers of 
Persia. Russia in Europe alone comprises more 
than one fifth of the empire; Asiatic Russia, 
above three fourths; Russian America, one twen- 
tieth. As compared with the whole superficies 
of the earth, Russia grasps with her hand a tiwenty- 


eighth part of the whole, and a sixth of the inhal- , 


ited globe. In extent it exceeds the continent of 
Europe almost double; and Russia in Europe now 
nearly embraces the half of the European continent. 
Where does her political influence not permect: and 
rule? 


With these Roman strides at universal domin- 
ion, there was in 1849 but that one smal! [uro- 
pean state, whose sovereign the semi-barbarous 
Ivan Vassiliwiteh in 1583 treated with contempt 
as an equal, that dared to offer to put a curb upon 
the still expanding acquisitiveness of the Muscovite 
element. A few years more will reveal to the 
world, whether the enterprise, energies, and 
liberties of the people of England, who awakened 
295 years ago the first impulse to Russian indus- 
try, and laid the first stone of her present com- 
mercial prosperity, are to wane palsied with all 
their world-acquired preéminence before the astute 
machinations of her diplomacy, and succumb under 
the pressure of her despotic and all-paralyzing 
will. When that day arrives, England must rely 
upon herself alone. May every Briton then be 
animated with the daring enterprise of a Chan- 
celor, and the patriotic spirit of a Sir Jerome 
Bowes. 
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WHIPPLE’S 


From the Universalist Review. 
Lectures on Subjects connected with Literature and 


Iafe. By Eowix P. Wuirpre, Author of 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ Boston. Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1850. 


Criticism, it is often said, is the bane of our 
Jatest literature. Quite frequently we hear the 
lamentation that the intellect of the age is broken 
up into eddies and whirlpools, and manifests its 
greatest energy by sucking the products of more 
creative times and of positive minds into the vortex 
of analysis, devouring that it may understand. It 
is easy to see that there are aspects of the age 
which provoke this judgment, and which explain, 
though they hardly justify, such fear. It might 
be shown without much difficulty that, even now, 
there is no frightful lack of original or constructive 
thought, and that criticism need not starve on the 
charities of the modern press. 

But, not to dwell on the last point, however 
deplorable may be the excess of criticism, no one 
will imagine that literature is endangered by an 
excess of good critics. Many of the gentlemen 
who assume the title, men distinguished by no 
sympathies and no breadth of taste, and who en- 
deavor to revenge themselves for conscious poverty 
of invention by flippant smartness in the tone both | 
of their patronage of the genius which they dare 
not challenge, and of their contempt for the medi- 
ocrity which theythink it safe to spear, might be | 
spared without detriment to the dignity or the 
interests of letters. Neither are those who work 
well afier their kind in detecting the defects and 
flaws, the false quantities and inharmonious lines 
which often soil the finest works of genius, entitled 
to much respect, either for the nobility of their 
work, or for the powers of mind that are requisite 
to its performance. We know that opposition to 
evil, and absorbing love of goodness, suggest 
widely different spiritual states, and soa man may 
be a capital connoisseur of trivial blemishes, without 
possessing a large measure of appreciative taste. 
A literary weasel, on however large a scale of 
development, who has the surest instinct and the 
sharpest teeth for mice, although a useful, is by no 
means a venerable, personage. 

But a true critic is as rare and as serviceable 
as a great writer. We but feebly symbolize his 
office when we say that he is as necessary as the 
assayer who tests, purifies, and coins the gold. If 
we do not have some men whose taste and judg- 
ment may be trusted as a true scale and accurate 
weights, genuine genius cannot receive the proper 
stamp, nor be honored for what it is. Most per- 
sons who assume the critical function, are unfitted 
for their work, because they have the bad scale 
of sectarian or conventional taste, and the false 
weights of caprice, partialities, friendship and 
prejudice. When, therefore, a man, who is a 
born critic appears, and assumes, as by instinct, the 
judicial robe—a man whose eye is sharp and 
healthy, and whose brain is capable of receiving 
deep and clear impressions from various quarters 
of the literary world, let him be welcomed with 
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joy, and installed upon the bench. I respect the 
man—said Plato—who knows how to distinguish 
accurately, and tell the differences in things. 

And we repeat, that whatever be the perils 
which at present beset literature, an excess of such 
minds is not one of them. Not only are such men 
more needed now than they have ever been, owing 
to the contempt of rules, the innovations in taste, 
and the Babel babble of dialects that characterize 
the world of letters, but their office harmonizes 
with what is most prominent and praiseworthy in 
the spirit and mission of the age. We respect 
science now. ‘The intellect of the world is fired 
with an ambition for discovery, which is harnessed 
and curbed by severe rules. To study physical 
facts until the mind can discover the relations that 
band them, and the laws upon which they are 
strung, is the aim to which the most powerful in- 
tellects pledge their efforts and time. By common 
consent, it is far more profitable to be occupied 
in analyzing a gas or cross-questioning a pebble, 
than in constructing from the imagination the most 
comprehensive and consistent hypothesis of creation. 
Great intellectual philosophers, too—those who 
have displayed acuteness of vision and patience of 
research in sounding the depths of consciousness, 
untwisting the beam of thought, and disclosing 
the warp of human experience, are honored as 
benefactors of learning, and by many are accounted 
worthy of the highest dignity in the domain of 
literature. The men to whom the greatest merit 
is awarded are patient and successful students and 
critics of facts. And surely we must hunt keenly 
for the reason why a literary critic should be 
excluded from this honored brotherhood of con- 
structive minds. Is not a book as truly a fact as a 
paving stone, or the fossil jaw of a grizzly bear? 
Is not the physiology of the soul as important a 
study as its anatomy? Shall we deliberately deem 
it of less importance to cast and demonstrate the 
orbit of a genius than the orbit of a planet !—to 
detect a law of art than a law of mineralogy? 
Nobody anticipates much danger from a glut of such 
critics as Herschel, Dalton, and Leverrier, and we 
may safely banish any fears that the genius of great 
thinkers, or the principles that underlie literary 
excellence, will be too closely studied, and too 
clearly understood. Is it apprehended that the 
study of the past, of the products of other minds, 
may be perilous to the creative faculties? Is it 
said that it is nobler to construct than to analyze? 
But the astronomer and the geologist, whom we 
honor as benefactors of civilization, are students of 
the past, and analysts of published thought. Sirius 
is older than Milton ; Shakspeare is a more recent 
subject than Uranius; and the uppermost stratum 
of rocks dates considerably earlier than the lines 
of Homer. And if it be retorted that the scientific 
student is an explorer of the works of God, we 
may suggest that the mind of a poet and the genius 
of an artist belong, also, to the same category. 

Mr. Whipple should be judged rather by his 
two volumes of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’’ than by 
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notice. In those volumes the measure of his 
mind and the quality of his work are better seen. 
In this collection of lectures, his tastes, range of 
thought, and peculiar powers are clearly indicated ; 
but, from the fact that they are lectures, it is hardly 
possible that they should increase his reputation. 
The topics of which the volume treats, and to each 
of which a lecture is devoted, are—‘* Authors in 
their relations to Life ;’’ ‘* Novels and Novel- 
ists ;’? ‘* Wit and Humor; ‘ The Ludicrous 
side of Life;’’ **Genius;’’ and “ Intellectual 
Health and Disease.’? They were originally pre- 
pared, either for literary societies connected with 
our colleges, or for delivery before the principal 
lyceums of New England. No competent reader 
of the volume will fail to notice the gradual 
growth of power and firmness of mental grasp 
which the lectures reveal, nor will any one ques- 
tion that the subjects are admirably treated to 
convey instruction to a popular audience, and to 
produce powerful impressions upon their minds. 
It is a prominent merit in each of them that it is 
not overloaded with abstract propositions, and 
that the points are not drily reasoned out, but that 
a few fundamental and comprehensive precepts 
are strongly stated, and then enforced by varied, 
brilliant and entertaining illustration. In this 
respect the lecture on Intellectual Health and 
Disease, which is an original and most admirable 
essay, is a model of method and form. We ex- 
tract a few pages from it to show the tone and 
clearness of the author’s thought. 


Mental health consists in the self-direction of 
mental power, in the capacity to perceive its own 
relations to objects and the relations of objects to 
each other, and to choose those which will conduce 
to its enlargement and elevation. Disease occurs 
both when it loses its self-direction and its self- 
distrust. When it loses its self-direction, it sur- 
renders itself to every outward impression ; when 
it loses its self-distrust, it surrenders itself to every 
inward whim. In the one case, it loses all moral 
and intellectual character, becomes unstrung, senti- 
mental, dissolute, with feebleness at the very heart 
of its being ; in the other, it perversely miscon- 
ceives and discolors external things, views every 
object as a mirror of self, and, having no reverence 
for aught above itself, subsides into a poisonous 
mass of egotism, conceit and falsehood. ‘Thus dis- 
ease occurs both when the mind loses itself in ob- 
jects, and when objects are lost in it—when it parts 
with will, and when it becomes wilful. The last 
consequence of will submerged is sensuality, bru- 
tality, slavishness; the last consequence of will 
perverted is Satanic pride. 

* * . * * * 


Let us take, in illustration, three poets, in an 
ascending scale of intellectual precedence ;—Keats, 
the representative of sensitiveness ; Byron of wil- 
fulness ; Shakspeare, of self-direction. Now, in 
Keats—a mind of immense spontaneous fruitfulness 
—a certain class of objects take his intellect cap- 
tive, melt and merge his individual being in them- 
selves, are stronger than he, and hold him in a 
state of soft diffusion in their own nature. The 
impression left on the imagination is of sensuous 
beauty, but spiritual weakness. Then Byron, ar- 
rogant, domineering, egotistic, diseased—viewing 
nature and man altogether in relation to himself, 
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and spurning the objective laws of things—forces 
objects, with autocratic insolence, into the shape 
of his own morbid nature, stamps them with his 
mark, and leaves the impression of intense, nar- 
row, wilful energy. But Shakspeare, the strong- 
est of creative intellects, and comprehensive because 
he was strong, passes, by the gigantic force of his 
will, into the heart of other natures; is sensuous, 
impassioned, witty, beautiful, sublime, and terrible, 
at pleasure ; rises by the same force with which he 
stoops ; in his most prodigious exertions of energy 
ever observes laws instead of obeying caprice ; 
comprehends all his creations without being com- 

rehended by them ; and comes out at the end, not 
Falstaff, or Faulconbridge, or Hamlet, or Timon, 
or Lear, or Perdita, but Shakspeare, the beneficent 
and august intellect which includes them all. 

* * * * * * 

Look around any community, and you find it 
dotted over with men, marked and ticketed as not 
belonging to themselves, but to some other man, 
from whom they take their literature, their polities, 
their religion. They are willing captives of a 
stronger nature ; feed on his life as though it were 
miraculous manna rained from heaven ; compla 
cently parade his name as an adjective to point out 
their own; and give wonderful pertinence to that 
nursery rhyme, whose esoteric depth irradiates 
even its exoteric expression :— 


Whose dog are you ? 
I am Billy Patton’s dog, 
Whose dog are you 


These lectures are remarkable for the analytie 
power they betray. If the talent is the call, Mr. 
Whipple was predestined to the critical office. 
The reviews he has published bear witness that 
his taste is healthy and catholic, that he is above 
suspicions of conventional and clannish prejudice, 
and that his weights and measures are trustworthy. 
His mind is a good spiritual thermometer, and is . 
so nicely affected by the genius of the book he 
reads that his appreciation of it is a pretty accu- 
rate indication of its real temperature or grade. 
This is great praise, and sounds extravagant ; but 
we believe that Mr. Whipple’s reputation with 
the most discriminating minds already justifies it. 
The distinguishing trait of his critical powers is 
not mere purity and sensitiveness of taste. Some 
men are capital critics of literary finish and form ; 
they have a keen instinct for the graces or defects 
in the costume and attitude of a paragraph ; they 
are mousers after aphoristic, epigrammatic, witty 
or pathetic tid-bits; they revel, like Lamb and 
Hunt, in delicacies of style and expression, and 
feed their luxurious tastes on the nightingales’ 
tongues and dainty confections of rhetoric and 
fancy. Mr. Whipple, without being insensible 
to such niceties, has evidently a more earnest pur 
pose and a loftier aim; he is a student of the soul 
in its creative literary activity. Many a man, 
with a tithe of his ability, would be a better cice 
rone to a stranger, and could point out and de 
scribe with more entertaining loquacity the master 
pieces and gems that adorn the palaces of imagin- 
ative literature. His central purpose is to know 
the essence, laws and philosophy of genius; and 
therefore he reads a book not only to discover 
what the characteristics of the book are—where 
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most crities end, even if they are successful—but | the composition of the genius in every great mind 
also to determine what the man is, how healthy or | he studies—the proportions of reason, imagination, 
diseased his spirit is, what is the quality of his wit, sympathy, and passion, that are fused into the 


power, and the reach of it. He is eminent as a 
literary pathologist. While the great majority of 
careful readers accept and study a literary work 
as an independent entity, a production of art, Mr. 
Whipple treats it as a symptom of the author’s 
soul, seeks to detect in it the experience from 
which it was born, and to make it confess how far 
it is a vital effluence or a mechanical creation. 
He feels a writer’s nature through his sentences, 
as a phrenologist feels a man’s character in the 
bumps of his skull, or as a clairvoyant feels the 
quality of a person in a written letter. ‘The em- 
inence of the grade to which his critical faculty 
belongs is implied in the success with which he 
discovers whether a thought came from the surface 


staple of his being, and the influences that helped 
or hindered his education. He has the power of 
realizing to his fancy the spiritual physiognomy of 
a writer, sees his mental complexion, the lines 
that mark the face of his soul, the signs of health 
it shows, and the very wink of the eye. He has 
shown that he understands Wordsworth, and he 
|has written the best passages on Tennyson we 
jhave ever read; he has most accurately outlined 
the powers of the great English essayists—Jeffrey, 
Sidney Smith, Mackintosh, Macaulay, Hamilton ; 
his paper on Sheridan cannot be surpassed, we 
believe, for keenness of analysis and complete 
‘critical justice, by the most brilliant essay to be 
‘found in the volumes of the Edinburgh Review ; 


of the mind, or from the soul, whether it was|he has given a masterly portrait of Fielding ; 
drawn from memory, or inspired by insight. All and volumes of clever description of Mr. Em- 
the prominent books he reads are used as elements |erson could not add to the comprehensive for- 
for constructing the formula of the genius that | mula which Mr. Whipple framed, when he called 
produced them; through their aid he puts his | him a Greek-Yankee, a cross between Apollo and 
callipers around their author's souls ; and enshrines | Jonathan Slick. What precision of portraiture 
them in the picture gallery of his imagination as/| and felicity of expression in the following passages 
the representatives of so much mental capacity and | on the different kinds of mirth that distinguish 
force. ‘literary men. 

Passages of incidental criticism that are scattered | 


: mc ; Mirth is a Proteus, changing its shape and man- 
throughout this volume indicate plainly, what his | ner with the thousand diversities of individual 
reviews amply demonstrate, that the fine shades character, from the most superficial gayety to the 
which distinguish the kinds and the degree of lit-| deepest, most earnest humor. Thus the wit of the 
erary excellence, are remarkably clear to Mr. | airy, feather-brained Farquhar glances and gleams 
Whipple’s eye. The peculiarities of his gifts | like heat lightning ; that of Milton blasts and burns 
centre in the distinctness of vision by which the | like the bolt. Let us glance carelessly over this 


ne ae | wide ic writers, who have drawn new 
differences and the individuality of authors are | ide field of comic writers, a 


perceived as readily by his mind, as the differences 
and the peculiarity of faces are perceived at sight. 
He sees souls in the world of thought as clearly 
as we see bodies inthe natural light. ‘This gift is 
most conspicuous from its rarity. The bulk of 
readers, even of intelligent readers, peruse the 
best works of Pope, Wordsworth, Cowper, Ten- 
nyson, Shelly, and Byron, and are equally pleased 
with the fine passages. There is no distinct flavor 
in the delight which each author imparts to them, 
and they are insensible to the immense difference 
in combination of faculties, in the prevalent tone 
of personal experience, in the conception of poetic 
excellence, and in the native quality of genius, 
which is indicated by the spirit and structure of 
the separate gems of verse. From the nature of 
the admiration which they receive fiom most rea- 
ders, one would imagine that poets, as a class, 
have a homogeneous office somewhat akin to that 


of wood-sawyers ; in fact, that it is their business | 


to saw up language into measure, and pile it even 
and gracefully, rhymed at the end. So little ae- 
quaintance is there with the personality of genius, 
so feebly is the critical faculty developed in the 
community of readers. But to Mr. Whipple’s 
mind books are quite different companions. The 
vital characteristics of a book are almost instantly 
apparent to him, and in those he sees reflected the 
individuality of the author’s intellect. 
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forms of mirthful being from life’s ludicrous side, 
and note, here and there, a wit or humorist. There 
is the humor of Goethe, like his own summer 
_ Morning, mirthfully clear ; and there is the tough 
and knotty humor of old Ben Jonson, at times 
|ground down at the edge to a sharp cutting scorn, 
and occasionally hissing out stinging words, which 
seem, like his own Mercury’s, ‘‘ steeped in the 
very brine of conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire.’ 
There is the incessant brilliancy of Sheridan,— 





Whose humor, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 

Played round every subject, and shone as it played ; 
Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 





There is the uncouth mirth, that winds, stutters, 
| wriggles and screams, dark, scornful and savage, 
/among the dislocated joints of Carlyle’s spavined 
sentences. There is the lithe, springy sarcasm, 
the hilarious badinage, the brilliant, careless dis- 
dain, which sparkle and scorch along the glistening 
page of Holmes. There is the sleepy smile that 
sometimes lies so benignly on the sweet and serious 
diction of old Izaak Walton. There is the mirth 
of Dickens, twinkling now in some ironical insinu- 
ation—and anon winking at you with pleasant ma- 
liciousness, its distended cheeks fat with suppressed 
glee—and then, again, coming out in broad gushes 
of humor, overflowing all banks and bounds of con- 
ventional decorum. ‘There is Sidney Smith—sly, 
sleek, swift, subtle—a moment’s motion, and the 
human mouse is in his paw! Mark, in contrast 
with him, the beautiful heedlessness with which 





He knows | the Ariel-like spirit of Gay pours itself out in be- 
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nevolent mockeries of human folly. There, in a 
corner, look at that petulant little man, his features 
working with thought and pain, his lips wrinkled 
with a sardonic smile: and, see! the immortal 
rsonality has received its last point and polish 
in that toiling brain, and in a straight, luminous 
line, with a twang like Scorn’s own arrow, hisses 
through the air the unerring shaft of Pope—to 


Dash the proud gamester from his gilded car, 
And, 
Bare the base heart that lurks beneath a star. 


There, a little above Pope, see Dryden, keenly 
dissecting the inconsistencies of Buckingham’s 


volatile mind, or leisurely crushing out the insect 
life of Shadwell— 


Owned, without dispute, 
Throughout the realms of Nonsense absolute. 


There, moving gracefully through that carpeted 
parlor, mark that dapper, diminutive Iri8h gentle- 
man. The moment you look at him, your eyes are 
dazzled with the whizzing rockets and hissing 
wheels, streaking the air with a million sparks, 
from the pyrotechnic brain of Anacreon Moore. 
Again, cast your eyes from that blinding glare and 
glitter, to the soft and beautiful brilliancy, the 
winning grace, the bland banter, the gliding wit, 
the diffusive humor, which makes you in love with 
all mankind, in the charming pages of Washington 
Irving. And now, for another change—glance at 
the jerks and jets of satire, the mirthful audacities, 
the fretting and teazing mockeries, of that fat, 
sharp imp, half Mephistopheles, half Falstaff, that 
cross between Beelzebub and Rabelais, known, in 
all lands, as the matchless Mr. Punch. No Eng- 
lish statesman, however great his power, no Eng- 
lish nobleman, however high his rank, but knows 
that every week he may be pointed at by the scof- 
fing finger of that omnipotent buffoon, and con- 
signed to the ridicule of the world. The pride of 
intellect, the pride of wealth, the power to oppress 
—nothing can save the dunce or criminal from 
being pounced upon by Punch, and held up to a 
derision or execration, which shall ring from Lon- 
don to St. Petersburg, from the Ganges to the 
Oregon. From the vitriol pleasantries of this arch- 
fiend of Momus, let us turn to the benevolent mirth 
of Addison and Steele, whose glory it was to re- 
deem polite literature from moral depravity, by 
showing that wit could chime merrily in with the 
voice of virtue, and who smoothly laughed away 
many a vice of the national character, by that hu- 
mor which tenderly touches the sensitive point 
with an evanescent grace and genial glee. And 
here let us not forget Goldsmith, whose delicious 
mirth is of that rare quality which lies too deep for 
Jaughter—which melts softly into the mind, suf- 
fusing it with inexpressible delight, and sending 
the soul dancing joyously into the eyes, to utter its 
merriment in liquid glances, passing all the ex- 

ression of tone. And here, though we cannot do 

im justice, let us remember the name of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, deserving a place second to none in 
that band of humorists whose beautiful depth of 
cheerful feeling is the very poetry of mirth. In 
ease, grace, delicate sharpness of satire—in a fe- 
licity of touch which often surpasses the felicity of 
Addison, in a subtlety of insight which often 
reaches further than the subtlety of Steele—the 
humor of Hawthorne presents traits so fine as to be 
almost too excellent for popularity, as, to every one 
who has attempted their criticism, they are too 
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refined for statement. The brilliant atoms fit, 
hover, and glance before our minds, but the remote 
sources of their ethereal light lie beyond our anal- 
ysis— 
And no speed of ours avails, 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 


What we have said of Mr. Whipple’s gifts and 
aim as a critic plainly implies that he is not a 
literary amateur. Books and thoughts are reali- 
ties tohim. Literature is not a recreation, but his 
food. Macaulay said of Horace Walpole, that 
‘* after the labors of the print-shop and the auc- 
tion-room, he unbent his mind in the House of 
Commons.’’ ‘The antithesis expresses the relative 
importance to Mr. Whipple of the world of ac- 
tion and thought. The appearance of a new ge- 
nius, or the discovery of a splendid passage of 
imagination or wit, would affect his spirit with a 
delicious surprise equivalent to the rapture of a 
fortunate broker at the sudden rise of stocks. In 
these times, when so many readers belittle great 
authors by their feeble, sentimental admiration, it 
is refreshing to find a man who feels and ac- 
knowledges an earnest, penetrating reverence for 
the autoerats of thought—a man whose mind has 
been enlarged for the wisdom of Shakspeare, 
whose spirit has gladly bowed befure the majesty 
of Milton, whose sympathies have been wrung by 
the wrongs of Dante, and whose heart has been 
warmed and softened by the humor of Lamb. To 
Mr. Whipple literature is thus practical. Writers 
are his friends or his enemies. Sentiments affect 
him as palpably as food. Nothing can exceed the 
hearty respect which his pen instinctively pays to 
the name of Milton, while he seems to hate Bul- 
wer as cordially as if he had experienced from him 
a grievous personal wrong. 

And it is pleasant, in this connection, to notice 
the stern purity of Mr. Whipple’s taste. His in- 
tellect is moral to the core. No lurking sympa- 
thy with published licentiousness of wit, or fancy, 
or conduct, can be found in his numerous papers. 
His sympathies are catholic, his mental temper 
jovial, his pen is fettered by no prudery, but let 
the literary profligate, the ‘‘ mental roué,’’ as he 
once called the author of ‘ Festus,’’ keep out of 
his path. He has the scent of a vulture for spir- 
itual disease in an author’s soul, and the talons of 
an eagle for its welcome. His insight in this 
respect is singularly sharp, and his principles sto- 
ically stern. Freedom from open immorality in 
a poem or a drama is not enough to purchase im- 
munity from his lash. If the effect of a work of 
art upon the springs of character is not healthy, 
he puts on the black cap, and opens his mouth ac- 
cordingly. He tastes the repast which an author 
sets before him with a dreadful patience and 
thoroughness; not content with its immediate 
sweetness in the mouth, he waits to find what re- 
port the digestive process makes in respect of 
flavor. ; 

It is time to say something of Mr. Whipple’s 
wit. His brain holds in solution the whole liter- 
ature of mirth; he has studied it con amore, and 
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many of his pages furnish valuable additions to its 
treasures. One of the finest specimens we know 
of thorough analysis amplified, seemingly, into all 
the antithetical attitudes of which human language 
and the subject itself are capable, is the statement 
of the difference between wit and humor, on 
page 91. 

Wit marries ideas, lying wide apart, by a sudden 
jerk of the understanding. Humor originally 
meant moisture, a signification it metaphorically 
retains, for it is the very juice of the mind, oozing 
from the brain, and enriching and fertilizing wher- 
ever it falls. Wit exists by antipathy ; Humor by 
sympathy. Wit laughs at things ; Humor laughs 
with them. Wit lashes external appearances, or 
cunningly exaggerates single foibles into charac- 
ter; Humor glides into the heart of its object, 
looks lovingly on the infirmities it detects, and 
represents the whole man. Wit is abrupt, darting, 
scornful, and tosses its analogies in your face ; 
Humor is slow an shy, insinuating its fun into 
your heart. Wit is negative, analytical, destruc- 
tive; Humor is creative. The couplets of Pope 
are witty, but Sancho Panza is a humorous crea- 
tion. Wit, when earnest, has the earnestness of 
passion, seeking to destroy; Humor has the ear- 
nestness of affection, and would lift up what is 
seemingly low into our charity and love. Wit, 
bright, rapid, and blasting as the lightning, flashes, 
strikes and vanishes in an instant; Humor, warm 
and all-embracing as the sunshine, bathes its ob- 
jects in a genial and abiding light. Wit implies 
hatred or contempt of folly and crime, produces its 
effects by brisk shocks of surprise, uses the whip 
of scorpions and the branding-iron, stabs, stings, 
pinches, tortures, goads, teases, corrodes, under- 
mines ; Humor implies a sure conception of the 
beautiful, the majestie and the true, by whose light 
it surveys and shapes their opposites. It is an 
humane influence, softening with mirth the ragged 
inequalities of existence, promoting tolerant views 
of life, bridging over the spaces which separate the 
lofty from the lowly, the great from the humble. 
Old Dr. Fuller’s remark, that a negro is ‘ the 
image of God cut in ebony,” is humorous; 
Horace Smith’s inversion of it, that the task-mas- 
ter is ‘“‘the image of the devil cut in ivory,” is 
witty. 

It would be no compliment, certainly, after 
reading this passage, to say that Mr. Whipple’s 
mirthfulness takes the form of wit, although he has 
the power of marrying sundered ideas by a mag- 
ical “jerk.” But sympathy and a loving nature 
shed warmth and juice into all his epigrams, and 
impart the quality of humor to the sallies of his 
fancy. Any one who reads his essays and lec- 
tures will see that the mirth which they enfold, to 
use Barrow’s words, oftenest ‘lieth in pat allu- 
sion to a known story, or in seasonable application 
of a trivial saying.”’ But his wit is never arbi- 
trary and capricious, and does not run riot; it is 
drilled into subordination to the dignity of the 
subject which he treats, and perhaps the finest 
specimens of it spring from sharpness of sight 
into the core of a truth, or to the folly of a contro- 


versy. Thus, speaking of the true method of 
studying the past he says : 


Without inweaving literary into civil history, we 


INTERESTING DOCUMENT ON BUNKER HILL BATTLE. 
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gain no knowledge of the annals of human nature. 
We have the body of history without the soul— 
events without ideas—effects without causes—the 
very atheism of narrative. 


And again, alluding to the dispute which has 
called the free-soil party into existence : 


Now, we can sympathize with a person who has 
had the gout transmitted to him, the only legacy of 
a loving father ; but that a man should go deliber- 
ately to work, bottle in hand, to establish the gout 
in his own system, is an absurdity which touches the 
Quixotic in diabolism. Yet this, or something like 
to this, has been gravely proposed, and some of 
our southern brethren have requested us to aid in 
the ludicrously iniquitous work. 


We very often see that the faults or weaknesses 
of character are good traits exaggerated, or disre- 
spectful to healthy limits. Qualities that bloom 
in prudence run to seed in meanness. Generosity 
of nature often passes over into prodigality, and 
firmness frequently topples into obstinacy. The 
faults which Mr. Whipple’s pages betray, are 
vitally connected with the distinguishing merit 
they reveal—the vigor with which a fact is con- 
ceived, or a law comprehended by his mind. 
Subtle elements of genius, principles in the domain 
of literature, which most minds apprehend but 
faintly, he sees so clearly that he utters himself 
like a prophet, with a savage intensity of expres- 
sion. There is nothing tawdry or florid in his 
style ; a figure seldom appears ; and his language 
is always precise, idiomatic and racy. But it ex- 
presses too much. Every sentence blazes with 
meaning, and the paragraphs tire from the contin- 
ual succession of phrases that are crammed with 
power. There ought to be more negligence, more 
shading, more of a suggestive quiet and careless- 
ness. His intellect seems to be always armed cap- 
a-pie, and every passage is an approved attitude 
of mental carte and tierce. If Mr. Whipple could 
create a world, there would be no latent heat and 
but little twilight in it. As a painter he would 
be a poor master of background. Strong and pre- 
cise as his diction always is, if it were less steely, 
if the movement of his thought were less military 
and more flowing, it would be much more pleas- 
ant to read, and by not making so great a demand 
for microscopic attention, would convey more to 
ordinary thinkers. 

But Mr. Whipple has already given ample in- 
dications that, in the highest line of literary crit- 
icism, he can be the best critic in this country. 
With a mind so active and catholic, with a brain 
so reverent and so admirably poised, with a power 
of analysis only equalled by mastery of strong, 
expressive English, and with a passion for the 
works of genius that is almost a fever in his blood, 
he is admirably fitted, not only to be a good in- 
terpreter of the various dialects of the great mas- 
ters of literature, but also to produce a work upon 
the laws and methods of genius itself, that will be 
a valuable addition to a branch of philosophy 
which has been too slightly cultivated. 
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Conclusion of an article in the United Service Magazine. 
DESTINIES OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE EAST. 


We have conquered Sindh and the Punjab ; 
we have acquired Hong Kong, and made a settle- 
ment at Labuan; but neither in continental nor 
in insular Asia can we be said to have fulfilled our 
destiny. Much yet remains. The sun of our 
empire has travelled far through the heavens, but 
it has not reached its ultimating point. Regions 
there are still dark and barbarous, where it must 
shine for the revival and invigoration of industry. 
Vast fields, already ours, lie undeveloped. The 
cultivation of cotton in India; the formation of 
railroads ; and other measures of ease ; to affix 
the education of the people; and the still further 
consolidation of our military system—all these are 
tasks for the future administration of India. 

Nor do they form the whole sum of their duties. 
There are provinces, to save some of which we 
have recently directed attention, which languish 
under the obstructive influence of imbecile, but 
rapacious, native tyrannies, which call loudly for 
assistance. We bear nearly all the expense, 
nearly all the anxiety, nearly all the labor, while 
we derive none of the benefit of their government. 
Nor do the people enjoy the privileges conferred 
by our actual administration. The territories lie 
neglected, and their resources literally rot away, 
while the people become every year more corrupted 
and debased. Such countries must necessarily, at 
no distant day, fall into our possession, and the 
sooner the better for us and forthem. We should 
arrive there at the first opportunity. Nor do we 
by the advocacy of this cause advise any aggressive 
policy. All our desire is that the British govern- 
ment should take advantage of the events which 
must and will, inevitably, occur, to put an end to 
that policy which mocks slaves with the name of 
independence, and seeks, by the perpetual recon- 
struction of native administration, to ward off the 
evil day of annexation. The only result of such a 
system must be, the more complete disorganization 
of society in those wretched provinces, and the 
ultimate waste of blood and treasure, in a dis- 
honorable contest. 

Guided, as it were, by our inevitable destiny, we 
have for two hundred years pursued the path of 
conquest in the east. Before us still lie wastes of 
barbarism and poverty; behind us lie splendid 
countries, where abundance and content have 
sprung up under our footsteps. It is, therefore, in 
the interest of humanity that we trust to see the 
same track followed, for similar causes will pro- 
duce similar results, and the ruin of every native 
power in Hindustan will only bear accession to the 
blessings already conferred by us on its vast and 
varied population. 

We know enough of the temper of the Chinese 
government to prevent us entertaining the idea that 
the present peace with that empire will be contin- 
ual. That it is at all lasting is attributable only 
to the terror of our arms. The imperial savage 
has learned that the outside barbarians whom he 





affected to despise are equal to the conquest of his 
whole dominions ; but we can never set a limit to 
the imprudent presumption of such a sovereign, so 
that it will be matter of no surprise to us if we 
are shortly again precipitated into hostilities with 
the ruler of the celestial Jand. Whenever that 
event takes place, it will be for us to determine 
whether we are to relinquish all accessions of terri- 
tory which we may acquire in the course of such 
a war, or whether we may net be pursuing the 
true policy of peace by establishing ourselves 
firmly in China. These views may appear bold ; 
but whatever this aspect may be, it is as certain 
as it is desirable, that unless we are suddenly 
checked in our career, by some disaster, which 
perhaps even the fiscal economists would not de- 
light in contemplating, we must continue pushing 
further the frontiers of our dominions until they 
verge on the dominions of some power more solid 
and civilized than any of those which up to this 
moment bound our territories. 

There is no natural limit to the British Empire 
in India except the geographical outline of that 
vast continent. When we attain that point we 
must stop, and it will require no oratory at the 
London Tavern, no perorations from Lombard 
street, no declamation from pert politicals, to teach 
us the time when it will be proper to arrest our 
course. However, we know that there is a com- 
bination forming—with the whole of which the 
public is perhaps not yet acquainted—to advocate 
the expediency, if not of relinquishing possessions 
already in our hands, of rendering it impossible to 
acquire further accessions of territory. One or 
two places indeed are mentioned at the conclaves 
of the anti-national congress, as proper to be 
abandoned altogether. But we would have the 
cosmopolitans understand that we are in the secret 
of their proceedings, and they may shortly find 
the substance of their discussions made public in a 
manner that will gain for them more notoriety 
than credit. 

Meanwhile it may assist the reader who studies 
the policy of one of the main personages in this 
clique, to hear an anecdote of him. He was very 
useful in the free-trade movement, and has made 
himself conspicuous by the advocacy of peace doc- 
trines, and certain Quixotic crusades against the 
navy. A friend recently called on him to enlist 
his sympathies on behalf of some new scheme for 
the promotion of the public good. The pacific 
hero inquired on what grounds he was requested 
to support it. ‘* It will be of great service to this 
country ; it will confer great advantage on the 
industrious classes in England,’’ said the applicant. 
“On this country ! On England !”’ cried the econo- 
mist of colossal impudence and pigmy mind, 
“* What is that to me? Will it do good to the 
world at large *”’ 

Such is the nature of this notorious individual’s 
philosophy. We conceive that if it were better 
understood in England, it would somewhat injure 
his popularity, and he will do well to deny it with 
all the face he can assume. Whether, however, 
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it is in this light that he views the projected dis- 
memberment of our Indian empire, we cannot say, 
nor do we care to inquire whether the success of 
this magnificent scheme would be a benefit to the 
world at large. What we are to ask is, whether 
it would be the advantage of England, and if the 
economist declares it would be so, then we shall 
write him down either as a bold impostor or a de- 
luded ignoramus. 

We repeat that we fear nothing from the efforts 
of this newly concocted congress. Already are 
there divisions in the camp, and it is more than 
probable that the project will never be organized, 


. or brought into the full view of the public. 


Nevertheless it may be useful to announce its ex- 
istence, and to make it an opportunity of glancing 
at the extent and the wealth of our Indian empire. 
The destiny of Great Britain is bound up with 
the destinies of the east, and as our fortunes in the 
Oriental hemisphere are developed, so will the 
prosperity of the mother country increase. The 
commerce of the east has in all ages been sought 
and envied, and now that we have secured the 
richest privilege of trade, it will be well for us if 
we understand how wisely to develop the re- 
sources that are at our disposal. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Mr. Hate,—The discovery of a new and very 
interesting document on Bunker Hill Battle, when 
everything on the subject seemed completely ex- 
hausted, must be exceedingly gratifying to every 
American. It is the only copy ever seen by any 
one living, so far as we know, of a large folio 
sheet* headed with sixty cuts of coffins, and con- 
tains an elegiac poem on the battle, with some 
ptefatory historical remarks, and an acrostic on 
General Warren. It was published at Salem in 
°75, by the father of the late N. P. Russell, Esq., 
Ezekiel Russell, who left Boston on account of 
the British. From Thomas’ History of Printing, 
the poetry of this and other similar hand-bills, 
especially one on Lexington Battle, seems to have 
been by Mr. Russell’s wife, who used to assist 
him in his printing likewise. The following is 
an abstract of it :— 


ELEGIAC POEM. 


On the never to be forgotten, terrible, and bloody 
battle, fought at the intrenchment on Bunker Hill, 
now justly called (by the regulars) Bloody Hill, 
fought about 4 o’clock, P. M., between an advanced 
party of seven hundred Provincials and fourteen 
regiments and train of artillery of the Ministerial 
forces, the former bearing about two hours as se- 
vere a fire as was ever known ; and many having 
fired away their ammunition, were overpowered, 
and left the intrenchments with three pieces of can- 
non, and retreated a small distance over tne neck. 
Slain, the hororable, renowned and magnanimous 
hero, Major-General Joseph Warren, -» who 


* Belonging to J. W. Parker, Esq. 
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commanded on this occasion. Total killed and 
wounded, 324—1 major-general, 1 colonel, | lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 2 captains, 3 lieutenants, 90 privates 
killed (intrepid Colonels Gardner and Parker ;) 
1 lieutenant and 250 privates wounded. Of regu- 
lars, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 majors, 11 captains, 13 
lieutenants, 1 ensign, 102 serjeants, 100 corporals, 
753 rank and file killed; 1 quarter-master, 3 ma- 
jors, 15 captains, 19 lieutenants, 6 ensigns, and 504 
wounded—1450. 

In the Battle of Charlestown, a few hundred 
Americans several times repulsed eight times their 
number of ministerial troops of Great Britain. 


Adieu to wanton songs and foolish joys, 
To idle tales that fill the ear ; 

A mournful theme my heart employs, 
And hope the living will it hear. 

A horrid fight there happ’d of late, 
’ T was on June seventeen, 

When a great number met their fate 
In fighting on the green. 

Yes, hundreds of poor souls are dead, 
In battle they were slain ; 

Both sides met with a heavy stroke, 
T’ rehearse it gives me pain. 


We sore lament, both one and all, 
In sackcloth let us mourn, 

Brave General Warren's hapless fate, 
And weep upon his urn. 

My trembling hand, my aching heart, 
O! how it throbs this day! 

His loss is felt in every part 
Of vast America. 


Twice did our hero have applause 
From multitudes who shouted loud ; 
When he maintained fair freedom’s cause, 
What plaudits had he from the crowd ! 
The listening world attention gave 
To every sound and word ;* 
What spake this Cesar of the age 
Much pleasure did afford. 
His pensive brow, his honest heart, 
Such truths it did unfold, 
When taking fair Columbia’s part, 
He sought not filthy gold. 


ACROSTIC. 


Just as Joseph took his flight 
Onward to the realms of light, 

Satan hurled his hellish darts, 

Evil angels played their parts— 
Piercy, Burgoyne, Howe, and Gage, 
Hove about infernal rage. 

Warren stepped beyond their path, 
Aw’d by none, nor feared their wrath ; 
Ran his race to joy and rest, 

Rose among the loyal blest ; 

Entered in the rolls of fame ; 

North and Devil mis’t their aim. 


Salem, N. E.: Sold and printed by E. Russell, 
next to Jno. Turner, Esq., in the Main street, 1775, 
(Almanacs for 1776, now in the press.) S.8. 





* Two orations on the massacre in Boston. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Diary of a Dutiful Son. By H. E. O. London. 
12mo. 1849. 


Tus little volume was printed only for a limited 
circle of its author's friends ; but though we have 
not the honor to be even among his acquaintance, 
a copy fell accidentally into our hands, and to our 
request for leave to quote a particular passage, 
the answer was, that we might make any use we 
chose of it. In such cases we can never suppose 
ourselves entitled to criticize with the freedom 
invited by actual publication ; but we are always 
very willing to let our readers participate in the 
entertainment which we had privately relished. 
We shall do therefore by this Diary as we did 
lately in the case of Baron Wessenberg’s Note- 
books. 


The brief Introduction is as follows—form of 
type included :-— 


After passing through the usual course of educa- 
tion, I spent some years in reading and reflection 
rather than in Fuafying myself for any profitable 
employment. re was a sufficiently good 
opinion of myself, and a serious discontent at the 
unjust dispensation of Providence in not having 
placed me ina station to become distinguished with- 
out taking any trouble about it. My father was of 
a very different way of thinking. He was a cautious 
man, had married late in life, and was convinced 
that no person ever ascertained that two and two 
make four unless he was assisted by the experience of 
his elders. Young men may think old men fools ; 
but old men know young ones to be so, was my 
Sather’s favorite quotation. I had a settled contempt 
of his understanding and advice, although, in other 
respects, Ihad towards him the ordinary feeling of 
children towards their parents—at least of such 
children as are wholly dependent on their parents. 

My society at home consisted of a tribe of unmar- 
ried sisters, from whom I usually took refuge in my 
own apartment. But I was a frequent visitor at the 
house of one of my more distant relations, a literary 
man in affluent circumstances, who had made the rare 
discovery that the triumph of human felicity is a 
party of five intelligent men assembled at a good 
dinner. 

My father more than once took occasion to remind 
me, that the persons whom I was thus in the habit of 
meeting were generally much older than myself, and 
that I should do wisely to keep a diary of their talk 
—that by these means I should gather the fruits of 
their experience, and should also acquire habits of 
industry which might be otherwise useful to me. As 
he seemed much to cherish this notion, I told him that, 
though I could not undertake to make a chronicle of 
all I heard, I would write down the substance of the 
conversation whenever it seemed to be worth it. My 
father would have greatly preferred a more precise 
adherence to the form of a diary, because it reminded 
him of the posting of his own ledger ; but thinking, 
probably, that I had a touch of his condition, and 
that, if he did not take what I offered, he would get 
nothing, he was fain to acquiesce in my proposal, 
and I wrote down what follows. 

The table-talk of the gastronomes does not 
supply one single sentence either on eating or 
drinking. Nor is there a word of love or gallantry, 
flirtation or scandal. They are, we suspect, 
elderly Templars—possibly a bencher or two 





among them—but even these enjoying the “ oppor- 
tunity of leisure’’ lauded by King Solomon. They 
seem to have outlived, among other vanities, polit- 
ical zeal: discussing occasionally the vexed and 


vexing questions of the time, but with a supreme - 


indifference as to parties, and small respect for 
blue-books. The fiercest of our debates stirs in 
them less emotion than we often see exhibited on 
some small controversy of Corinth or Syracuse two- 
and-twenty centuries ago : they speak of the Duke 
of Wellington far more coolly than Mr. Grote does 
of Miltiades—of Peel or Cobden with a tranquillity 
he rarely commands as to rival interpretations of 
a Thucydidean particle. In respect of religion 
also they betray somewhat of the philosophical 
indifference ascribed (in petto) to their profession 
generally—not excepting ‘* Puseyite attorneys,” 
—to the shriek of one of which class, on first 
catching a glimpse of the infernal regions, their 
friend the Jate Rev. Canon Smith likened the rail- 
way-whistle. They are, however, agreed that it 
is expedient to ‘‘ get the ring through the nose” of 
the most ungovernable of the three hundred animals 
—and patronize church establishments on high po- 
lice principles. Their literature is old-fashioned. 
They have kept up or rubbed up their classics— 
have conversed with those who had conversed with 
Johnson—are well seen in Pope and Dryden— 
patronize Campbell and ignore Wordsworth— 
prefer Fielding to Dickens—Burnet to Macaulay. 
Among the turbulence of faction and the contempt 
of antiquity which enlivens the existence of 
moderns and embellishes their taste, a few speci- 
mens of these quasi-monastic ANA may amuse the 
elder and idler of our own congregation. 


SCHOOL-LEARNING. 


Most men seem to consider their school-learning 
as if it were like a tadpole’s tail, meant to drop off 
as soon as the owner comes to full growth. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


Men now pick up knowledge as the Jews did 
manna in the wilderness. He that gathers most, 
has nothing over ; and he that gathers least, has no 
lack. Every one knows something of everything 
—the sure way to know nothing well. 

The depression of the standard of literature in an 
advanced state of civilization is easily accounted for. 
The many are the customers catered for, instead of 
the few. * * It is the same with art. The best 
works were executed when they were within the 
reach of few. In whatever degree you extend the 
patronage of art, in the same degree you lower the 
Standard of it. The applause of ignorance is neces- 
sarily the applause of the most numerous. The 
increased size of theatres hastened the downfall of 
the drama, not so much because people heard and 
saw worse, as because, in pleasing a greater num- 
ber, it was necessary to please a worse taste. 


HOMER. 


One of the company mentioned that he had heard 
a discussion at a club-dinner as to what it was which 
made the poetry of Homer to be preferred in all 
ages and countries where it was known.—T. And 
what did they attribute it to'—N. They did not 
come to any conclusion. One said, it was its 
simplicity ; another, that it was its having beea 
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written in a heroic age; another observed, that 
Pope had attributed it to the power of invention.— 
8. It is impossible to say that other authors have not 
shown as much power of invention: and the early 
poetry of other countries is as simple and written 
at periods which may be equally called heroic.— 
Q. Then what is the peculiarity of Homer’s poetry ? 
—-S. Perhaps you want an answer in a word, which 
is no uncommon case. ‘There are many men who 
are unwilling to listen to half a dozen sentences, 
while there is scarcely any fallacy which they will 
not believe if it is told to them in one. What has 
made Homer’s poetry popular and what constitutes 
its peculiarity may be different things, and I believe 
are. It is his vivacity, in which he surpasses all 
other epic poets, which is probably the chief cause 
of his popularity ; but his chief peculiarity is the 
union of the simplicity of the early stages of 
society with the skill of later times. This is a 
phenomenon which has never been satisfactorily 
accounted fur. Homer is no less remarkable for 
the structure of his poems than for the variety of 
his imagery ; and you remember what Horace 
says of his delineation of character.—Q. Some 
persons prefer Virgil to Homer.—S. Very few, I 
believe, who can read both. The A®neid wants 
reality. It is like an enamelled copy of a portrait. 
Virgil saw none except civilized life; but from 
that he could not take his subject, for the realities 
of civilized life are not epic. Dante and Camoens, 
indeed, have succeeded in making them poetical ; 
but the Divina Commedia wants the interest of a 
continuous story ; and in the Lusiad the heathen 
mythology is brought to the aid of Christianity.— 
T. It comes to what has often been asserted. 
Manners are never well described by those who 
have not seen them; and therefore there is no 
alternative for modern writers of epic poetry but to 
choose a subject wholly unreal, as Milton has done. 
—S. Yes. Any one may judge of the attempts to 
describe manners and customs which the authors 
have not seen, by referring to what are called 
Ossian’s Poems. All is vague generality, as if the 
author feared to commit himself to particulars, and 
no impression remains on the mind of the reader. 
In those authors, on the other hand, who make out 
their details from antiquarian research, there is an 
affective accumulation of minuti#, and a constant 
striving to put them forward, which defeats its own 
purpose. In Homer the description comes inciden- 
tally, but it is always distinct and always impressive. 
You may observe with regard to authors of whose 
works description is a Jess essential part, that, if 
they have lived in the scenes of their stories, some- 
thing of local peculiarity never fails to occur, like 
the wine-coolers of Guzman d’Alfarache, the court- 
yard of Diego de Miranda in Don Quixote, or the 
atrium of Byrrhena in the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
But you may read Gil Blas from the beginning to 
the end without discovering any allusion to local 
peculiarities ; and you may convince yourself by 
this test that the notion of its being a translation or 
a paraphrase of a Spanish work is not true. 


MODERN POETRY. 


Prince Christian by the mainmast stood 
In smoke and mist— 
is quite Homeric ; and so is the ‘‘ nailing the colors 
to the mast’’ of the English sailor ; but in these 
times there are few circumstances to furnish such 
lines. A modern sovereign is not like a Roman 
emperor before his rebellious legions — Stabat 
Drusus silentium manu poscens. Everything now 
CCCcxXxll. LIVING AGE. VOL. xXxvi. 8 
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is veiled with the mysteries of office, and perhaps 
better so politically, though not poetically. The 
advantage of early times for literary purposes results 
from the simplicity which showed the springs of 
every action. When princes were actually changed 
into beggars, striking incidents might be introduced 
without violating propriety ; and when no one con- 
cealed his condition, striking characteristics might 
be displayed without deviating from truth of portrai- 
ture. Phillip de Comines says he saw the Duke 
of Exeter following the Duke of Burgundy’s equi- 
age—serving for his livelihood as a footman. 
‘his was in the war of the Roses. 





MODERN HISTORIANS. 


M. It is commonly assumed that Lord Bacon’s 
great work was directed against the custom of sys 
tem-mongering—that is, generalizing too hastily ; 
and so it was, but not solely. It was directed 
quite as much against the custom of heaping up 
facts without regard to their points of connection 
and resemblance. In truth, it is to the establish- 
ment of a method of generalization by an urferring 
course of intermediate steps, founded on a compar- 
ison of observations, that his rules are principally 
addressed. But he seems to have been more suc- 
‘cessful in the first part of his object than the last ; 
| for we constantly meet with men whose minds are 
| filied with little notes of quantities, and measure- 
| ments, and isolated facts, which they imagine to 
comprise the concentrated essence of al] the wisdom 
| of the world, like the people described by Rabelais 
|as gens nourriz dedans ung barril, et qui oncques ne 
| reguarderent que par ung trou. 
| S. That is often the case as regards statistics, 
| but Lord Bacon’s work chiefly regards natural phi- 
|losophy. ‘The error of system-mongering, however, 

which he extinguished in that department, has 
| started up in another—the philosophy of history, 
}as it is called—in which everything is to be ac- 
| counted for by principles elaborated from the ming 
| of the author—no doubt a most convenient course 
| for book-makers, for when once the theory is laid 
| down, the facts have all the more novelty for being 
twisted into conformity with it. Historians now 
|are like parliamentary orators, who choose a sub- 
ject, not because they can give information upon it, 
‘but because they think they can say fine things 
| upon it, 

LL. But some recent historians have thrown 
great additional lights upon history.—S. What 
are these lights! What can they be more than the 
existing authorities teach us? All the rest is 
nothing but speculation turned into assertion. 
Niebuhr and his followers have engrafted their 
own fancies upon old facts, and persuaded the world 
that they have made great discoveries—Q. How 
comes the world to believe them!—S. Because 
when an author makes a modern version of his 
subject, like ***, for instance, in his Roman history, 
talking of burgesses and rights of common, his 
readers being acquainted with the concomitants of 
these things seem to themselves to be making great 
advances in knowledge, and never stay to inquire 
what better authority than his predecessors the 
writer has for the use of such terms. Even if we 
take the works of this class of authors as inferences 
and observations on history already known, what 
are they worth? One illustrious lecturer informs us 
that the leading principle of the feudal system was 
the same as that of the federal system of modern 
times, because it left a very small power in the 
sovereign authority. Supposing it did, what is the 
resemblance 
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is essentially a system of dependence—the federal 
system is essentially a system of equaiity. One 
might as well compare a pig’s tail with a string of 
sausages. And this is the philosophy of history. 
A page of Machiavelli is worth a cart-load of such 
trash. 

Plutarch satisfied himself that the Jewish feast 
of tabernacles and the celebrations which followed 
it, were identical with the festivities of Bacchus. 
There were the tables spread after the vintage— 
the covering of ivy—the goblet and the thyrsus—the 
trumpets and the priests, called Levites (whether 
from Lysius or from Evius, either name agreed with 
Bacchus.) Neither were the Sabbaths foreign from 
the same deity, for Bacchi were called Sabbi, and 
that word was used in the orgies of Bacchus. 
Here is a number of coincidences far surpassing 
what commonly suffice for a German professor to 
trace pedigrees from Noah, and deities from the an- 
tipodes ; and yet we know that it is all false. The 
Jews forfeited their lives rather than join in the 
worship which they are here charged as habitually 
celebfating. 

Still more absurd is the attempt to trace the ori- 
gin of religions to allegory. It is contrary to all 
experience of human nature. There may be alle- 
gory ; but the fable comes first and the allegory 
afterwards. What religion do we find in the wilds 
of Americat Monstrous idols and monstrous 
fables. If the religion should last till the intro- 
duction of learning, no doubt there will be plenty 
of allegory—but not till then. 


GERMAN STYLE. 


S. The essence of authorship is compression, or 
selection, which is a species of it. But compres- 
sion is the result of deliberation; carelessness and 
uncertainty are always diffuse. It is the same with 
respect to language. It requires much more study 
to express ideas in short and simple terms than in 
metaphysical verbiage. ‘‘ Your easy writing is 
damned hard reading’’ is as true of style as it is 
ef penmanship.—'. Do you suppose German met- 
aphysical works to be speedily written'—S. That 
is difficult to determine, because one cannot know 
to what extent a puzzle-pated fellow may puzzle 
himself. Whereas the object of every good writer 
is to make profound things clear, the object of the 
Germans is to make clear things profound. If you 
take the trouble to hunt a German abstraction into 
a meaning, you will commonly find that it is either 
a mere truism or a mysterious something—quod 
idee credendum quia impossilile. 


WwIT. 


In some instances we understand a subject from 
the definition ; but in others we understand the thing 
itself better than the definition—si non rogas, intel- 
ligo. This is the case with wit. Addison says, 
the way to - it is to translate it into a different 
language. but the effect of this test is only to dis- 
tinguish the wit of ideas from the wit of words. 
The last may be admitted to be an inferior kind of 
wit; but common consent will not allow it to be 
denied that it is wit. Locke’s definition identifies 
wit with liveliness of imagination, and in that sense 
it seems to have been understood in his time. But 
what is now called wit consists in the discovery of 
an unexpected congruity in things otherwise incon- 
graous ; and this may be in language as well as in 
ideas. Humor consists of an unexpected peculi- 
arity, either in the subject or mode of narration, 
but without the congruity which constitutes wit. 





That men of wit are necessarily bad, though as- 
serted from antiquity and affirmed by Pascal, can- 
not be admitted. It may be true that they are gen- 
erally heartless. Their minds must be disengaged 
for the sudden turn. 


VULGARITY. 


The present meaning of the word is very differ- 
ent from its original. It does by no means imply 
what is common, except so far as it is the common 
effect of an endeavor to go beyond ourselves. A 
thing may be very uncommon and very vulgar. 
Every new lord mayor of London provides him- 
self with an equipage which is vulgar, though there 
is not another like it in Europe. In short, vulgar- 
ity may be described to be unsuccessful affectation, 
as fashion is successful affectation. Real polite- 
ness is ease free from coarseness, free from selfish- 
ness, and free from affectation. Coarseness and 
brutality may be worse than vulgarity, but they are 
not vulgarity. When Henry VIII. called the 
lord chancellor * knave, arrant knave, and beast- 
ly fool,’’ and commanded him to ‘ avant’’ out of 
his presence, it was coarse, but it was not vulgar. 


SENTENCES. 


N. Johnson said of good talk—** We must wait 
to see whether it comes from a spring or a reser- 
voir.’’"—M. But condensed sentences are wine, not 
water, and can come only from a reservoir. Most 
men too draw their ideas, whether casual or elabo- 
rated, from a fund of the precise nature of which 
they are themselves unaware. The Pensées de 
Pascal, though noted as they occurred, are not al- 
ways original. Pope says that his and Swift's 
Thoughts at the end of the Miscellanies were writ- 
ten at hazard; yet they contain the substance of 
some of their best lines; and one of Pope's is the 
same as one of Rochefoucauld’s maxims—no doubt 
unconsciously recollected. Milton’s prose contains 
the essence of some of his finest poetry. Men ac- 
cumulate in their minds illustrations which are apt 
to recur to them whenever the subjects are men- 
tioned. In a blockhead this is a train of silly 
stories—in a wiser man perhaps certain set sen- 
tences: but very few, not even Johnson himself, 
use none but illustrations invented at the moment. 
Even if any one should endeavor to ascertain his 
own degree of originality in this respect, he would 
most likely be unsuccessful. We sometimes recal] 
at intervals an idea of our own til] it seems to us te 
have been picked up from another—sometimes in- 
vent what others have invented before us—and 
sometimes fancy we invent what recurs after 
having been forgotten.—T’. Bayle observes some- 
thing of this sort with reference to the Marquis de 
Racan, who believed himself to be the author of a 

uatrain which he afterwards found in the works of 
ierre Mathieu. 


EPITAPHS. 


An epitaph should be short enough for every- 
body to read, simple enough for everybody to under- 
stand, and pungent enough for everybody to re- 
member. It would also be desirable that it should 
be native, that it may be known to natives, and 
Latin, that it may be known to foreigners and fu- 
ture ages. 


DOLUS VERSATUR IN GENERALIBUS. 


Those who in moral philosophy affect general 
rules often expose themselves to contradiction, or 
else are obliged to reduce their rules to nothing by 
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qualifying words. This may be seen in Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims—for example, Ceur qui s’ap- 
pliquent trop aux petites choses deviennent ordinaire- 
ment incapables des grands. What is ¢rop, unless, 
instead of guiding us to a result, the result itself is 
the measure of it! The maxim in effect amounts 
only to this, that a capacity for little things, and a 
capacity for great things, sometimes do, but more 
frequently do not, go together—a discovery which 
scarcely deserves to be ticketed and set apart as if 
it were oracular. But, if the qualifications are 
omitted, what becomes of the maxims? ‘This is 
one—lI/ y a du mérite sans élévation ; mais il n’y a 

oint délévation sans quelque mérite. Did the 
Dae de la Rochefoucauld never hear of a man’s 
owing his elevation to the complaisance of a pretty 
wife! or is that perchance a merit in the husband? 
In other instances it would seem that the truth was 
quite lost sight of. Les seules bonnes copies sont 
celles qui nous font voir le ridicule des méchants 
originaux. This stood in a former edition des ex- 
cellents originaux. One is as true asthe other. Is 
not that a good copy which shows the excellence of 
an excellent original’ Another maxim announces 
how the most skilful people use finesse ; and an- 
Other asserts that there is no finesse except what 
proceeds from want of skill. From want of power 
It may proceed ; but it can hardly be said that there 
is none except what proceeds from want of skill, if 
there are occasions when the most skilful use it. 
Sach are the results of a desire to impose upon the 
world by ‘* the grandeur of generality.’* It cannot 
be denied that the maxims show great acuteness, 
and the terseness of expression in them is admira- 
ble; but they have the prevailing faults, that they 
count indirect motives as always more powerful 
than direct ones, and that they treat what is appli- 
cable to a court as applicable to all the world. It 
is nota little remarkable, however, that the maxim 
which has been most quoted, and which most con- 
firms this observation—Dans l’adversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons quelque chose qui ne 
nous déplait pas—was expunged by the author 
himself, and restored in the later editions after his 
death. 


NOVELTY. 


If we examine modern works of fancy, we often 
find that little more is done than to add new wings 
to an old body. Even in illustrations of philosoph- 
ical subjects we see the same example repeated. 
Paley boldly commences his Natural Theology with 
the example of the watch, although the same ex- 
ample had been already used by Nieuwentyt, and 
still earlier by Sir Matthew Hale. That of the 
types casually forming treatises, which has travelled 
through Montaigne’s works to more recent authors, 
is also to be found in Cicero—in terms not a little 
remarkable when printing was unknown. The 
illustration of the advantage of modern over ancient 
learning, by comparing it with a dwarf mounted on 
the shoulders of a giant, is alluded to by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple and ridiculed in Hudibras. It is 
quoted in Burton’s Anatomy of Meiancholy from 
Didacus Stella, and appears in a poem of the 
twelfth century written by one of the medical poets 
of the school of Salerno. How much higher it is 
to be traced may be known to those better informed 
than myself; anda more acceptable service could 
scarcely be done to literature than that such a per- 
son should execute Johnson’s purpose of composing 
*‘a work to show how small a quantity of real 
fiction there is in the world, and that the same 
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images, with very little variation, have served all 
the authors who have ever written.’’ 


MINISTERIAL MAXIM. 


An independent man, said Pitt, is a man who 
cannot be depended on. 


PROVERBS. 


S. There is so great a similarity in the proverbs 
and even in the occasional sentences of different 
countries, that it is not easy to determine whether 
they are borrowed and dressed in new clothing, or 
whether similar circumstances have suggested simi- 
lar ideas. When Oliver Cromwell told his soldiers 
to put their trust in the Lord and keep their powder 
dry, he probably had not read Montaigne’s para- 
phrase of the pilot’s address to Neptune—Tu me 
sauveras, si tu veux; situ veux, tu me perdras ; mais 
si tiendray je toujours droict mon timon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Burnet may have remembered in Seneca— 
Nam, ut Plato at, nemo prudens punit quia pecca- 
tum est sed ne peccetur ; revocart enim preterita non 
| possunt : futura prohibentur—when the convict said 
}to him—My Lord, am I to be hanged only for 
| stealing a horse? and he answered—No ; you are 
| to be hanged that horses may not be stolen. Some- 
times a very slight change in the words of a sen- 
tence may make it difficult to trace the original 
authority, as in that of ‘‘ money the sinews of 
war.”’ Machiavelli quotes it from Quintus Curtius 
and controverts it; so does Lord Bacon. Tacitus 
attributes it to Mucianus, who applied it practically 
—Eos esse belli civilis nervos dactitans. But the 
word civil makes all the difference, because in that 
case military prowess is presumptively the same on 
both sides. Louis XIV. said of the struggle with 
William IIIl.—Le dernier écu l'emportera. The 
oldest authors, however, do not appear to have re- 
ferred to war in particular. Bion said only—rov 
mdovtoy vevga toaynetor—and Cicero— Vectigalia 
nervos esse reipublice semper duximus. In other in- 
stances, where the sense at first appears to be the 
same, the application is different. We find in 
Publius Syrus— Mage cavenda est amicorum invidia, 
quam insidie hostium—upon which Rochefoucald’s 
famous maxim, which he afterwards expunged, is 
as it were a scholium. Charles II. is reported to 
have said, ‘* Defend me from my friends ; 1 ‘Il defend 
myself from my enemies’’—alluding to the impru- 
dent zeal of his friends. Antigonus prayed the 
gods to save him from his friends, alluding to the 
danger of misplaced confidence. And in the same 
sense the Spaniards say—De quien me fio, Dios 
me guarde: de quien no fio, me guarderé yo. In 
common proverbs the meaning is frequently altered 
by a slight change in the sound. John Wesley 
said, ‘* Cleanliness is next to godliness’’*—and so 
it is now commonly said : but the original word is 
** goodliness,’’ meaning, ** beauty.’’ Sometimes a 
proverb made purposely equivocal settles into the 
meaning which was not intended. ‘* Mushrooms 
never grow after they are seen’’ is imputed to the 
Irish as a superstition, and may possibly have 
become so ; but the real meaning is, that they are 
sure to be gathered as soon as they are seen. 
Sometimes a figurative saying comes to be taken 
literally. ‘* As far as Johnny Groat’s House,”’ is 
—as far as money is current ; but the Scotch have 
found an actual locality for it. These are unim- 
portant examples ; but the rectification of proverbs 
in general is by no means unimportant; for even 
stupid men, whi have firmness enough to adhere to 








them, will commonly pass through the world with 
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ater success than the more talented ones who 
judge of every occasion for themselves. J consigh 
son tutti buoni ; ma i proverb) son tutti provati. 

N. I fancy your men of proverbs will be some- 
thing like Lord Bacon’s fortunate men. He says, 
there are not two more fortunate properties than to 
have modicum ex stulto et non nimium ex honesto. 

S. I believe they will be more like Dean Swift's 
men of business, whom he compares to an ivory 
ppm which, with a blunt edge, needs nothing 

uta strong hand to make it cut even; whereas 
men of quick intellects are like a sharp penknife 
which runs out of the line and disfigures the paper 
with its irregularity. 


SENSIBILITY. 


N. It is questionable whether great sensibility 
is a curse or a blessing. Dante says— 


Quanto la cosa é pit per fetta, 
Piti senta ’l bene e cosi la doglienza. 


But there is more in the world to be endured 
than enjoyed ; so that at last it is but playing for a 
higher stake with a greater chance of losing—at 
least, as regards ourselves. As regards others, it 
is reasonable to suppose that those who have the 
finest feelings have the most benevolence.—M. If 
you mean practical benevolence, the supposition is 
so far from being warranted by experience that it 
will usually be found that persons of great sensi- 
bility are of all human beings the most selfish and 
the least to be depended on. Their sense of pain 
and sense of enjoyment being stronger, are more 
apt to master their reason ; and whenever sensation 
has the mastery of reason, the gratification of self 
and the present are sure to prevail. ‘Though their 
feeling for others may be greater than that of 
ordinary persons, it is overcome in a still greater 
degree by their feeling for themselves. There is 
another sort of men not very different in practice, 
though somewhat different in kind—those of whom 
it is commonly said, that they are nobody’s enemies 
but their own. They are nobody’s friends but 
their own, and have not the wisdom to be even that 
to any good purpose. 


‘WHAT GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES 
SPRING.”’ 


S. There are few absurdities more remarkable 
than that favorite one of attributing great events to 
trifling causes. It captivates ingenious men by the 
appearance of paradox, which is their usual stum- 
bling-block ; it captivates the common people by 
that violence of contrast which is most suited to 
their taste. Even good authors are not always 
exempt from this propensity. Pliny says that it 
was the sight of a fig which caused the destruction 
of Carthage ; and so he does that a woman pro- 
duced an elephant; and one is as likely as the 
other. Is it not evident that it was the hatred of 
the Romans, fostered by a succession of most im- 
portant events, that caused its destruction? Cato 
might have shot a wagon load of figs on the floor 
of the senate house without any effect if the sen- 
ators had known nothing more of the country they 
grew in. In effect Pliny himself, in that very 
eloquent and silly passage, states the real causes, 
while he hitches them off upon his fig. An emi- 
nent example of this sort of nonsense is in the Pen- 
sées de Pascal about Cromwell—*‘ But for a little 
grain of sand the royal family was lost and his own 
established forever.’’ Without noticing that this 
is falsely assumed as the cause of Cromwell's 





death, it is more than probable that, had he himself 
lived, he would have had the greatest difficulty to 
maintain his position ; and it is certain that no one 
of his family would have had the least chance of 
it.* Livy intimates that the admission of plebeians 
to the consulate was owing to the accident of the 
consul's lictor knocking at the door of his house to 
announce his return, whilst his wife’s sister, who 
was married to a plebeian, was present. She was 
indignant that her own husband could not acquire 
such a distinction, and hence arose the contest 
which terminated in breaking down the exclusion. 
But here also the train had been laid eighty years 
before by Canuleius, and this was but the spark 
which lighted it. Such are the instances adduced 
by those who would refer everything to the divinity 
of Fortune: but nudlum numen habet, si sit pru- 
dentia, Sallust says, ‘*‘ Men should govern chance 
instead of chance governing them.’’ A bad general 
talks about the fortune of war ; but the greatest of 
modern generalst found that ‘* Providence always 
takes the side of the strongest.’’ Important events 
may be brought about or counteracted by trifling 
causes, but it must be under circumstances which 
have predisposed them to be so acted upon. 


PROTECTION. 


P. A great difficulty has been made about what 
is called the agricultural question. Apply a little 
common sense to it. Let us suppose *' at two men, 
working ten hours a day for a month, will cause a 
barren acre of land to produce a quarter of wheat. 
Suppose the same two men, working for the same 
time, will manufacture twenty razors, in exchange 
for which there will be exported from France and 
delivered here two quarters of wheat—then will 
not the laborers be employed twice as profitably for 
themselves and the community in manufacturing 
razors as in cultivating barren acres'—T. But the 
agriculturists are the best customers of the manu- 
facturers.—P. Indeed! when they require in re- 
turn to be paid a higher price for their produce 
than other people would supply it for’ —T’. But if 
there were no agricultural produce there could be 
no manufactures.—P. What! if men dwelt ona 
rock of barren surface—if they dug iron and coals 
from its bowels—if they attained to such a profi- 
ciency in hardware that no others equalled them— 
would no nations send corn in exchange for plough- 
shares? Would no countries give beef in ex- 
change for carving-knives? As long as they were 
industrious, depend upon it they would be fed ; as 
long as they were wise, depend upon it they would 
not make laws to encourage the cultivatica of corn 
like mignonette in bowpots. The Venetians of old 
were the richest people in Europe, though they 
lived upon stilts in the sea, and had nothing to 
plough but the ocean. A taxation upon imported 
corn, to countervail home imposts, is a widely dif- 
ferent affair. Without that we do in effect give a 
preference to the foreigner; and it may be expe- 
dient to pay something for the certainty of a home 
supply, in case we should be shut out of the foreign 
market. But this is a matter of war politics, and 
a question of probability. 


‘¢ LUXURIES ARE WHAT OUGHT TO BE TAXED.”’ 


But luxuries are in their very nature what can 
be dispensed with, so that the tax defeats itself. 


* The greatest fault of the saying is, that it is a mere 
om. sence mane gan af than a pluinstone is 
a e. 

W Was Frederic If. not only the Great, but the Greatest ? 
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This drives us to tax necessaries. But, say they, 
tax property—that is, capital, or the income of it; 
but movable capital will be removed to countries 
where it is not taxed. Then we are driven to the 
Jand, a tax on which enters into the price of prod- 
uce, (for if highly taxed some will be left unculti- 
vated, and the supply of produce be diminished,) 
and so it comes again on necessaries. 

But in taxing necessaries you tax the poor who 
consume them as well as the rich. Effectually, 
however, you cannot tax the poor, for they must 
live; and what you take from them in one way 
you must pay them in another.. The result is, that 
the chief weight of taxation falls on the middle 
classes ; and the great mystery of finance is in- 
cluded in the old monkish rhyme— 


Deux ace non possunt, et sise cinque soleere nolunt : 
Est igitur notum quater trey solvere totum. 


A graduated property-tax has been a favorite 
scheme with some candidates for popularity. But 
even Cobbett remarked that ‘‘ a graduated property- 
tax would bring the country to a state when a good 
house would never be built, and when a tree would 
never be planted.”’ 


‘PROPERTY HAS ITS DUTIES AS WELL AS ITS 


RIGHTS.”’ 


P. A mighty fine-sounding senteace, bating that 
it is sheer nonsense. Duties are what an account- 
able agent is bound to perform. How can property 
have duties '—R. It is meant that people have du- 
ties in respect of property. —P. Then why not say 
so'—R. It comes to the same thing.—P. No: it 
does n't.—R. Why not'—P. Because, by transfer- 
ring the duties to the property, the circumstances 
of the owner are overlooked, and, land being the 
most visible species of property, the notion of an 
agrarian right is set up, which is the real and ul- 
timate purpose of the knaves who put forth such 
doctrine, in hopes that another class of persons will 
give currency to it. Supposing two men to have! 
equal properties ; one is a bachelor—the other has 
a numerous family : are their duties alike? If the 





duties depend on property only, where the proper- 
ties are the same, the duties must be the same;! 
and yet one may be better able to spare half his! 
income than the other to spare anything—so that at | 
last it results in this, that every man ought, of such 

things as he possesseth to give alms to the poor ac- 

cording to his anlity. 1 grieve that the doctrine of 

the apostles of the new light should have to be rec- 

tified by the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 

England ; but there you will find it. 


THE REFORMERS. 


L. The reformers ask why people should not be 
brought to think giving a vote for a bribe as dis- 
graceful as giving a verdict for a bribe. 

M. The answer is very palpable. Because, by 
a verdict, you affect an individual, and by a vote} 
the community. It is an obligation too general to | 
be practical. Thousands of persons evade a tax 
who would be horrified at picking a.pocket.—L. 
Then does not that show the necessity for voting 
by ballot!—M. The chief danger of the ballot is 
that you may do exactly the reverse of what you 
intend. It is very probable that it might afford 
secrecy enough to render bribery undiscoverable, 
and not enough to render it ineffectual. But sup- 
posing it to be successful as far as bribery is con- 
cerned, there is this strong objection to it, that it 


life he never could travel. 





intercepts public opinion. Representatives could 
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not know which of their constituents approved and 
which disapproved their conduct. It is, however, 
one of those measures the precise operation of 
which can never be known except by experiment. 

S. In strictly popular elections, a candidate 
must pay either in money or lies. There are but 
these two ways. If you put down the influence 
of property, lying rises in proportion. 

L. The people find out the best physician ; why 
should they not find out the best politician !—S. I 
deny the assumption. Except so far as they are 
directed by imitation of their betters, they invari- 
ably choose a quack for their physician; and as 
surely, when they judge for themselves, they 
choose a quack for their representative. 


In Louis XVIII.’s narrative of his escape from 
Paris he notices with approbation the remark of 
his English servant, that there were neither 
democrats nor aristocrats in France; for every 
man who had but sixpence considered one who 
had a shilling an aristocrat. ‘This is the ultima- 
tum of all thorough-going reformers ; and if they 
stop short of it they are outbid. Nz/ moderatum 
vulgo gratum. If there remains any extrava- 
gance greater than what has yet been proposed, 
he who proposes it is sure to get the upper hand. 
O’Connel fought off repeal as long as he could, 
knowing that there was no greater absurdity short 
of rebellion. Smith O’Brien did not stick at 
rebellion. O’Connel was outbid ; and the master 
of fifty votes in Parliament sunk like a bubble 
upon water. 


STATESMANSHIP. 


S. The institution of laws does more to change 
nations than conquest does. Henry VII. made 
a more durable impression on England than Bona- 
parte did anywhere. If Louis Philippe, instead 
of shuffling and trickery for the immediate ag- 
grandizement of his family, had estabiished a 
right of testamentary disposition of property, he 
might have laid the foundation of an aristocracy 
and a permanent dynasty.—L. However, it cannot 
be denied that Louis Philippe is a great practical 
statesman, notwithstanding his ultimate ill-success. 
—S. If to provide for the future be an assential 
attribute of a great statesman he is not one.—L. 
He never had the power.—S. What sort of argu- 
ment is that? It is like saying a man is a great 
traveller, but because he has been in prison all his 
To uphold the great 
maxims of policy instead of serving present inter- 
ests is precisely the difference between a good 
politician and a bad one. If a minister acts upon 
sound principles of government, and follows them 
ably, he may be defeated by circumstances—still 
he is a statesman. But when he aims only to ac- 
commodate himself to the time, and overcome the 
difficulty of the moment, if he does not succeed he 
is contemptible. Success is the only test of such 
merit. Godere li beneficj del tempo is Machiavelli's 
badge of a shallow politician. It seems to have 
been Talleyrand’s maxim, and to be **** ’s. 

N. The charge against this last personage is, 
that he came into power on the shoulders of the 
Janded interest, meaning all the while to abolish 
the corn-laws. 

S. I believe he had no such intention, nor any 
intention, except to humor the strongest party. 
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The boroughs had been hitherto indifferent ; and 


When I had written this I gave it to my father to 


he shouted, ‘* Protection forever!” ‘The boroughs | read, hoping he would admire it, because I was sure 
showed their teeth; he was on their side. ‘The Ae would not understand it. He returned it two 
pretence that he had changed his opinion from the days afterwards, saying that.he thought I must now 
experience of the last three years, was futile, see- | be sensible of the advantage of attending to his ad- 
ing that his strongest declaration in favor of pro-| vice, since, in consequence of wt, I had laid the foun- 


tection was not a year old. 

N. But the reform bill had made such compli- 
ances necessary. 

S. If he had said that and nothing more, it 


would have been his best excuse. As to the fine for me, which partook a little of fear. 


dation of a treasure such as nothing but the experience 
of age could supply. I told him Twas delighted with 
his approbation ; for I had invented the whole myself. 
From that time he showed a kind of awkward respect 
He continued 


things about becoming wiser, and having the moral | nevertheless to use jis most earnest endeavors to pre- 
courage to own it, they are trash. If a man un-| vent my following any course by which I might have 
dertakes office, and is years behind other men in| a chance of rising above the level of his own station 
finding out that which it is his duty to know, | in society; but he greatly improved my station in his 


where is his competency ? 





S. The Duke of Wellington, in the later years 
of his life, has been in the unexampled position of 
a man having nothing to desire for himself—a man 
not so much unconnected with party as above it. 
But no man—no great man at Jeast—has made 
more serious political blunders than the Duke of 
Wellington. 

T. Was not England, then, well governed 
whilst he was in place ! 

S. Not only well governed, but better, I fear, 
than it is ever likely to beagain. I speak of party 
tactics. Coming into power at the head of the 
tories, the tone of his administration was—‘‘ If 
you, my lord, do not choose to execute your office 
according to a? views, I will find a drill-serjeant 
who shall.’’ His principle was, that the public 
will appreciate the merits of good government, and 
will support it for their own sake. Now this is 
precisely the doctrine of the liberals—a mistaken 
one, I believe, but in their hands consistent and 
intelligible. ‘The aristocratical party was alien- 
ated by it; and that alienation, though not openly 
manifested, was increased by the emancipation of 
the Catholics. Then came the question of parlia- 
mentary reform; and the duke, whilst he was 
outraging the tories by his practical reforms, out- 
raged the radicals by his sweeping declaration 
against their theoretical reforms. ~The tories 


seized the opportunity, and at the expense of their | : 
| ground of the court on which we were standing 
with their old enemies to be revenged on their | 


interest—almost of their existenee—they joined 


former friends. The duke was left without a 
rty. This was the bright day of the radicals. 
he success of the tricolor in France, the recent 

accession of a king supposed to be imbued with old 
whig predilections, together with an opponent who 
joined issue with them on the least tenable ground, 
formed a combination of circumstances such as no 
skill of their own could have brought about, and 
which led to a result probably as little expected by 
themselves as it was by their antagonists. 

N. Is it to be inferred, then, that reform in Par- 
liament could have been avoided? 

S. Made to assume a very different aspect at 
least. If the duke had said, ** I wish it to be un- 
derstood that the king's government has no objec- 
tion to reform—provided a satisfactory plan is 
eo gran he would have had fifty—which might 

ave been fought one against the other till he had 
the game in his owr hands. 





The volume concludes with the following Envoy 
—of which we consider it our duty to believe just 
as much as we do of the introduction :— 





will. He lived beyond ninety years of age, and his 
death was at last occasioned by an accident. I believe 
he had begun to think himself immortal—but he is 
dead ; a wish he may be as much at his ease in 
the next world as I am in this. 


THESE PAGES I DEDICATE TO HIS MEMORY. 





Tue two Rosins.—Many years since, being at 
my country residence at Broomfield, in Somerset- 
shire, | met with the following strange occurrence : 
—Attached to a house just opening into a pitched 
court-yard, is a room furnished with two windows, 
one of which is grated and open, and the other is 
glazed; through this open window, robins and 
other small birds were in the habit of passing into 
the room, which, being kept generally undisturbed 
and the door locked, afforded them an occasional 
refuge from the inclemency of the weather. At 
times you might see two robins, one of them being 
within and the other without the room, pecking at 
each other, with the glazed window between them, 
and seemingly much amused with their play. One 
day I had occasion in the summer time to look for 
something in this room, and accompanied by one 
of my sons I unlocked the door with the intention 
of entering, when two robins, which were both 
within the apartment, being disturbed, fled out 
through the open grated window, and then making 
a circuit through the air, pitched together on the 


and at about ten yards distance from us. They 
then, apparently, commenced a most furious fight 
with each other, and shortly one of them fel] on his 
back, stretched out his legs, and seemed perfectl 
dead. ‘The other instantly seized him by the tek 
of the head, and dragged him several times round 
and round a circle of about seven or eight feet in 
diameter. My son, with a view to stop their savage 
amusement, was about to spring forward, when I 
gently arrested him, to see the issue. Much to my 
astonishment, after being dragged a few rounds, 
the fallen and apparently dead bird sprang up with 
a bound, and his antagonist fell in his turn upon 
his back, and stretched out both legs with consum- 
mate adroitness in all the mock rigidity of death, 
and his late seemingly dead opponent in like manner 
seized him by the head and after dragging him a 
few rounds in imitation of Achilles dragging Hec- 
tor round the walls of Troy, they both sprang up 
and flew away.—lI have seen strange sights in my 
life, in which birds and beasts have been the actors, 
but none equal to this. How little do we know of 
their habitudes, and more especially of those who 
sport together during the night, when their tyrant 
masters are at rest !— Ladies’ Companion. 
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THE TWO RAVENS. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE TWO RAVENS. 


A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. 


On a winter evening, in the year 1742, two old 
women were crossing the port of Marseilles, in a 
ferry-boat, to reach the Rue St. Laurent, in which 
they lived. The weather was bad ; a cold breeze 
whistled amidst the thousand riggings of the ships, 
and tossed about the lanterns, which threw their 
faint light along the quay. 

These two women concealed their heads beneath 
the hoods of their cloaks, and warmed their hands 
alternately over a little horn lantern, the reddish 
light of which lent to their faces a sinister appear- 
ance. ‘The boatman rowed with all his might, and 
was humming in a rather frightened tone, as though 
to overcome an impression of involuntary awe ; it 


was only at rare intervals that he ventured to steal | 


a glance at the two black figures seated before 
him. 


Neither of these three persons uttered a word | 
during their passage from Rive Neuve-quay to the | 


Fort St. Jean. When arrived there, the ferry-man 
jumped out of his boat, and having made it fast, re- 
mained silent and motionless, not daring to offer 


his callous hand to the two passengers ; however, | 


they got down on the quay without any assistance. 


‘* Here, Master Tounin,” said one of the old | 


dames, offering him two sous for their passage. 

** No,”’ replied he, ‘* you ‘d better give it to-mor- 
row to some poor person.” 

** So you find yourself rich enough to row for 
pleasure’s sake, do you?” asked the other, in a 
bitter tone of voice ; ‘* your poor father was not so 
pens, and never worked for nothing. 


boon to his family.’’ 
**T ain’t richer than he was,”’ replied the boat- 


man ; ** but, by Notre Dame de la Garde, | can do | 


this charity without going to bed hungry to-night.”’ 

‘* Then do the charity yourself, Master ‘Tounin, 
it will bring you better luck,’’ said the old dame, 
frowning, as she handed him the money. 

** Stand back !”’ exclaimed he, with anger and 
fright ; ‘‘ your money would bring me ill-luck! I 
won't have it, take it back! °T is the money of 
the dead !”’ 

**Oh!’’ said the old dame, passionately, ‘* take 
care we don’t soon earn what will do alms, by sew- 
ing you up in your winding-sheet !”’ 

At this threat the boatman trembled and grew 
pale ; but soon taking courage, he walked to the 
woman and, raising his hand, exclaimed— 

“Old witch! servant of the devil! you shan’t 
touch me either dead or alive !”’ 

So terrified were the two women that they were 
about to retire at once ; but Master Tounin placed 
himself before them, and continued insulting and 
threatening them. At this juncture, a young man, 
who proceeded from the deserted quay, heard the 
noise of the voices, and, having disengaged his arm 
from his cloak, put his hand to the hilt of his sword, 
and advanced to see what caused the quarrel. 

** Ah! my good gentleman !’’ exclaimed the two 
dames together, “deliver us from this man, who 
insults us, and will not let us return home quietly.” 

** Master,” said the young man, ** you are wrong 
to insult and frighten defenceless women ; only for 
your costume I would have taken you for a robber, 
and have treated you accordingly.” 





His charity | 
gan at, home; and was, indeed, no indifferent | 
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‘* My lord,’’ said Tounin, who saw at once that 
he was addressing one of the nobility, ‘* these 
women are furious against me because I won’t have 
their money.”’ 

‘*] can hardly believe it,’’ replied the young 
man. 

** It’s quite true,”’ said one of the dames, vexed] y ; 
** Master ‘Tounin scorned us and refused to be paid, 
as if our money were not as good as any !”’ 

** Ay, to be sure! The money of the dead!” 
interrupted Tounin. ‘ My lord, don't you know 
them? They are old witches, who commune with 
evil spirits. To-morrow I ’}] tie a branch of bless- 
ed holly to my rudder, lest some misfortune might 
befall me for having rowed them over this even- 
ing.” 

Having said this much, and sneered at the 
women, he kicked away the two sous which they 
had thrown at his feet, and jumped back into his 
boat. 

** What does this mean !’’ said the young man, 
rather astounded ; ‘‘ this fellow must be mad. Why 
does he think you will bring him ill-luck ?”’ 

‘Good heavens! I don’t know, mon bon gen- 
tialhomme. We have never done harm to anybody,” 
said the old dame, stooping to look for the money. 
‘*O, dear me! how fortunate it was you came to 
our assistance !”’ 

‘** May the Lord protect you!’ said the other. 
‘** Mercy on us! the lantern is out, and it is as dark 
as pitch! We must never again venture out so 
late, there are so many bad characters going about 
here during the night.” 

The young man felt compassion for these two 
women, as they drew close together, and cast 
around affrighted looks. 

**T see you are afraid to walk by yourselves ; 
well, then, I "Il accompany you.” 

** Heaven bless you,”’ exclaimed they, together. 

At that time there stood at the entrance of the 
| Rue St. Laurent a small and miserable-looking 
house ; this was the dwelling of the two dames. 

Whilst the one opened the door with her latch- 
key, the other, turning to the young man, and 
| making him a very humble curtsy, said— 

‘* My good gentleman, be so good as to tell us 
your name, and we shall never forget you in our 
prayers.”’ 

‘*My name is the Chevalier Gaspard, de Gré- 
oulx ; and now, as you are safe at home, 1 wish 
you good night.”’ 

He went away rapidly, and the two sisters, from 
the threshold of their door, followed him with a 
friendly gaze to the very turning of the street. 

Both had started on hearing his name, but they 
said nothing, and soon entered their house. 

On the ground floor was a spacious chamber ; to 
behold its antique chimney, would have gratified 
the curiosity of an amateur. It was richly sculp- 
tured, and had a handsome mantelpiece, supported 
by two smal] doric columns. The walls were cov- 
ered with oak wainscotting ; but these were the 
remains of a luxury more than a hundred years 
old. ‘The furniture was of a more modern style, 
but plain and rather scanty. A single bed, hung 
with green curtains, sufficed for. the two sisters ; it 
was evident that few friends visited them, as they 
had no other chairs than those on which they sat 
by the fire-place. A large press of walnut-wood, 
a sort of dresser, on which were exhibited a dozen 
of half-broken plates, and an old-fashioned table 
with carved legs and gilded ornaments, were the 
sole furniture of this room, which served at the 
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same time as bedchamber, parlor, and drawing- 
room. ‘The other parts of the house were left un- 
furnished, being inhabited by the many rats which 
were heard tripping along the floor. 

Things had been thus for more than thirty years. 
The poorest fisherman of the neighborhood, al- 
though, perhaps, paying a high rent, and living 
with his family in a small, smoky hut, having but 
asingle paneless window, would not have consented 
to inhabit this miserable house, even had he got it 
rent-free. 

The two women, who lived thergin alone, were 
well known in Marseilles, where they had arrived 
fifty B pore previously ; never had any one ques- 
tioned their honesty or respectability ; yet people 
entertained towards them sentiments of terror, and 
even repulsion. 

At the time of their arrival, being destitute of 
means, having no friends to assist them, and know- 
ing no other mode of earning their living, they 
became nursetenders; their intelligence and ac- 
tivity, the attention they paid to their patients, 
secured them introductions into the most respect- 
able families; no sooner was there a patient in 
town, than these two old dames were immediately 
sent for. In fact, they had witnessed the deaths 
of all the respectable and rich people of Marseilles 
who had died within the last half century. Hav- 
ing grown too old, they had lately heen obliged to 
give up their former occupation, and were then 
required only to wake the dead, and put them in 
the shroud. People, when seeing them entering a 
house, knew at once that death had halted there : 
whenever they were sent for, they always came 
neatly dressed in black serge ; their air was grave, 
and they held a blessed taper in their hand. To any 
one that beheld their everlasting mourning, their 
thin faces, and livid complexions, their tall and 
slender figures, there was something appalling and 
gloomy; the common people, who so easily de- 
scribe their impressions by energetic words, had 
given them the sobriquet of *‘ The Ravens,’’ and by 
degrees their real names, Suzanne and Berthe, 
were forgotten, and every one called them like 
those birds of sinister omen. 

On their return home that evening, they sat ab- 
stractedly at the half-extinguished fire, and Berthe 
said, in a moved tone of voice— 

“Did you hear, Suzanne; this young gentil- 
homme’s name is Gaspard de Gréoulx ?”’ 

** Well !—what is that to us?” replied Susan, 
with a movement of her head, expressive of in- 
difference. 

There was a moment of silence. Berthe, hav- 
ing lighted a little fire, put on the table some 
bread, a jug of water, and some fruit. It was then 
the middle of Ember week, and the two pious 
sisters kept strictly all fast-days. 

** 1 don’t think we shall pass this night at home, 
sister,’’ said Berthe ; ‘* the bells are ringing for a 
death at St. Laurent’s Church.”’ 

Their gloomy tolling mingled with the whistling 
of the wind through the lofty chimney. Berthe 
blessed herself and muttered a prayer. 

Having partaken of their evening repast, the 
more heartily, as they had taken but a cup of coffee 
in the morning, Suzanne said to her sister— 

“Come, let us hasten to bed, for it seldom hap- 
pens that we have a good night’s rest.’’ 

“T’d rather stay up a little longer,” replied 
Berthe ; ‘* I don’t feel the least sleepy ; what it is, 
to be sure, to lose the habit of going to bed! 
Come, Suzanna, sit beside me and warm yourself.” 


. 





Berthe put a small log on the fire, and botk 
sisters sat close to each other; and their counte- 
nances expressed their delight, as they indulged in 
these moments of comfortable laziness. 

**Isn’t it a blessing to have a home of our own, 
specially, old as we are?’ said Suzanne ; ‘‘ for we 
are anything but young now; you are on 
in years, and I am four years older than you? 
think it’s nigh time for us to enjoy some repose 
after our laborious life.” ~ 

“Surely I would have no objection,’’ said 
Berthe; ‘* but I could not give up industrious 
habits entirely and quite suddenly ; and we ought 
to do so only by degrees ; don’t you think I am 
right, sister ?”’ 

‘“* Unfortunately our business goes on increasing ; 
I don’t remember having had at any time so many 
cases ; it’s really frightful.” 

There was another pause ; and then Berthe said, 
after a moment of reflection— 

** By the bye, sister, what did you do with that 
letter we received this morning! No doubt it 
encloses the draft for five hundred livres for Em+- 
lie’s board and expenses of this year.” 

‘Ay, you are right,’ said Suzanne, hastily 
searching her pockets ; ‘‘ here it is ; it is well I did 
not lose it.” 

Berthe, having snuffed the candle, and put on 
her spectacles, broke the seal, unfolded the letter, 
and read, in her trembling voice :— 


‘* Barcelona, January 6th, 1742. 


** Mesdemoiselles—I am sorry to have to inform 
you of the death of M. G. de Lescale, the proprie- 
tor of a French warehouse in this town ; it took 
place yesterday evening ; a few hours previous, I 
was sent for, and he entrusted to me a statement 
of his affairs, as also his last instructions. The 
unfortunate gentleman had been for a long time in 
difficulties, in consequence of a loss of fifty thou- 
sand livres he experienced by a bankruptcy. He 
died insolvent. Hitherto he had been «le to 
provide for the expenses of his only daug! ‘-r, by 
forwarding you every year a sum of five |. .adred 
livres ; but now, owing to these misfortu: ©, the 
young lady will be left without any re: urce ; 
therefore her father’s last wish was, that | should 
recommend her to your ogy | protection. As I 
am ignorant of her address, | beg you will an- 
nounce to her this melancholy news. ‘lo com 
clude, I entreat you not to forget my departed 
friend in your prayers; and I remain, mesdem- 
oiselles, your most humble and devoted servant, 

** Francois Lepace.”’ 


‘* This is bad news,’’ sighed Berthe, dropping 
the letter; ‘* poor M. de Leseale never had luck in 
anything ; a vessel laden with relics would have 
sunk, had he been on board! I foretold his ill- 
luck when we assisted his poor wife in her last 
moments.”’ 

‘* We must have masses offered for him. But, 
tell me, sister, what shall we do with Emilie?”’ 

‘** We have not the means of leaving her in the 
convent; and even if we had, it’s not there she 
should be now. She must do as we have done; 
she must earn her bread. First, I think, we ought 
to take her with us.” 

Suzanne nodded assent, and said, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection— 

‘It strikes me that the girl might very well be 
of assistance tous ; while one of us wil! rest, she “Il 
go and wake with the other. Maybe at first she 
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feel repugnant to touch corpses, but she will soon 
et over it.”’ 

“They have brought her up as a lady at the 
Visitation Convent,’ said Berthe. ‘* Query, will 
she accustom herself to what we ‘ll want her 
to do?” 

‘How could it be otherwise? They won't 
keep her for nothing at ‘ The Visitation,’ and if 
she wished to be a nun, she would require a dowry. 
When once she has left the convent, what would 
be her lot if we abandoned her? Her father was 
right to rely on us, to be sure ; we won't leave her 
homeless, but she will certainly have to work as 
we do, and earn her daily support.”’ 

‘To-morrow we ‘ll go and hear mass at the 
Visitation, and afterwards speak to the prioress,”’ 
said Berthe, picking up the letter. ‘ O, dear! O, 
dear! the poor child has no idea of the tidings we 
have for her this time. It’s more than a twelve 
month since we last saw her; that was when we 
went to pay her yearly expenses.”’ 

‘* Fourteen months !”’ muttered Suzanne. “ It’s 
exactly fourteen months we owe, and we shall have 
to pay them outof ourown pocket. My goodness! 
what a nice sum of money that will make !”’ 

‘* Ay, a fine handful of gold louis,’’ said Berthe, 
sighing ; ‘* we must henceforth reduce our ex- 
penses, sister. Tor the two last months we have 
been spending nearly a france a day, without think- 
ing of it; it won’t do now.”’ 

** Right, sister,’’ replied the other Raven ; ‘ let 
us saya prayer for the soul of poor M. De Lescale, 
and then go to bed.”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 





On the following evening, three persons were 
seated at the old-fashioned chimney-piece, before 
which the ‘* Two Ravens” had sat /éte-d-téte, for 
more than thirty years. Between those two faces, | 
with their sharp features and sallow complexion, | 
with sunken eyes peeping through large spectacles, | 
leaned the sweet countenance of a lovely girl of | 
about sixteen. 

Her hair was fair, long, and silky. Large blue | 
eyes of the brightest hue ; a nose delicately shaped ; | 
the mouth exquisitely formed, whose natural ex- | 
pression was an angelic smile ;—such was the com- 
panion of our two old dames. But now no smile | 
sat on these sweet lips; big tears slowly trickled | 
down her blooming cheeks. ‘The poor girl, hold-| 
ing in her hand the fata] letter, muttered through 
her sobbings— 

“O! my God! Can it be all over with him! 
My father is no more! My own father, who so 
fondly loved me! He promised to come for me, to 
take me with him; I expected him, and now he 
will never come—never !”’ 

The ** T'wo Ravens”’ silently listened to the la- 
mentations of the broken-hearted girl; they knew 
that profound grief must be left to its own exhaus- 
tion, and that, in such moments, consolation is vain. 
They calmly considered what should become of 
Emilie, and how they could provide for her with 
the least possible expense. Not that these women 
were destitute of feeling and sensibility, but they 
had seen so many funerals, witnessed such awful 
scenes of desolation and mourning, that now they 
could hardly feel moved by the expression of human 
musery. 

** Come, child,”’ said Berthe, ‘* you must submit 
to the Almighty’s will. Against death men can 
do nothing, wherefore it is the misfortune we should 
the sooner be consoled about. Wipe your eyes; 
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cheer up, and dip your biscuit in this glass of 
claret. Ill engage it will make you sleep to- 
night.”’ 

** Thank you, good madam,”’ said Emilie, taking 
the glass, without carrying it to her lips—* 1 could 
not take anything just now. My heart is too 
heavy. I feel as if | were smothering.”’ 

‘* Don’t call me madam !"’ interrupted the dame, 
rather vexedly ; ‘* Call me merely ‘ Berthe ;’ leave 
out ‘madam,’ as when you speak to common 
people.”’ 

** We are but poor women, who work to live,”’ 
added the other ; ‘‘ we are no ladies, child ; every 
one should keep their rank in society, no matter 
how low it be: never forget this, my dear.” 

* Well, then, I'll call you Suzanne,’’ submis- 
sively replied Emilie. 

‘** If you be good, and mind all we tell you,” 
said Berthe, ‘‘ you shan't be unhappy with us; 
what ’s more, I’m sure you will soon find yourself 
comfortable. We never went to see you at the 
convent, because we knew you did not want to see 
us ; but we did not feel the less interested in you. 
We have known you since you were but a mere 
child.” 

Emilie lifted up her head, and said, with much 
feeling, ‘‘O! I have not forgotten it. I still re- 
member the day you took me to the convent; it is 
exactly twelve years ago. But previous to that I 
have no recollection whatever. 1 remember neither 
my mother nor my excellent father; but you— 
knew them.”’ 

‘** Yes, my dear,’’ answered Suzanne, “ I knew 
them, and was never indifferent to their many 
struggles through life.’’ 

** Holy Virgin!’’ sighed the young girl, “I 
never heard a word of this before. O! speak to 
Do tell me all they 
suffered !”’ 

‘* Their first and greatest misfortune was, being 
as poor as Job, although by birth they were as 


noble as our king.”’ 


“Why,” said Emilie, naively, “‘I always 
thought it asource of great happiness to be of noble 
extraction, even if one were born in the midst of 
poverty.” 

‘** True, child, when people are able to work ; 
but, unfortunately, your father was Viscount de 
Lescale—what could he do? He was living as he 


| best could upon the income of a small estate, when 


the loss of a law-suit brought on his complete ruin. 
He then came to Marseilles with the view of un- 
dertaking some business ; but how could a Lescale 
become a clerk, or even a merchant? He was 
promised a situation, but did not obtain it; of ne- 
cessity he made a poor figure in society, so that his 
nobie relations looked upon him with scornful com- 
passion ; and this, above all, goes deeply to the 
heart of a high-minded man. Your mother, being 
exceedingly proud, was unable to bear these sor- 
rows ; she fell dangerously ill, and as we lived in 
the neighborhood, we attended her in her last days. 
The poor lady died on an Easter Monday. Your 
father, loving her dearly, experienced the most 
poignant grief; for several days he remained clos- 
etted, and would see nobody. Each and every one 
forsook and forgot him after this last misfortune. 
Meanwhile, he should support himself, but was 
destitute of all means. He then informed us that 
he would go and exert himself for your sake, as 
well as his own; he would emigrate to some for- 
eign country, amongst people, who, ignorant of his 
birth, would not reproach him with having degraded 
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himself. This was rather a wrong step, for the 
worthy man understood business but little, and had 
no money to venture in large speculations. We 
advised him, on the contrary, to remain here, set 
aside all false pride, and take ashop. ‘This he had 
not the courage to do ; he left Marseilles, and con- 
fided you to our care. Shortly after, following his 
directions, we took you to the Convent of the Visit- 
ation, and, during twelve years, he regularly sent 
us the sum requisite to pay for your board. We 
both trusted his efforts were successful ; but now 
he dies without leaving acrown. Ah! wecan rely 
on nothing in this world! God sends but trials 
here below. His will be done, and his name be 
blessed !”” 

To these mournful details Emilie paid a mourn- 
ful attention. She never had the least idea of her 
parents’ misfortunes: hitherto she had thought her 
father a comfortable merchant, in an humble but 
Segoe position, having no reverses to dread. 

‘he only sorrow she had ever experienced was, 
her long separation from him, and she longed for 
the time when, at last, she should return home, to 
quit him no more. 

When she heard that he had ended, far from her, 
a life of struggles and misery—when she saw her- 
self alone on earth, with no other protection than 
the two old dames, who were kind to her, but 
whose age, manners, and physiognomy, caused her 
secret sentiments of fear and repulsion, she sank 
into that passive and silent grief which resembles 
resignation. 

‘*Come nearer to me,’’ said Suzanne, seeing 
her more composed; ‘‘ we ‘ll try to make out a 
cheap but decent suit of mourning for you. My 
sister is already searching amongst our wardrobe ; 
don’t fret yourself, my dear, we won't have you 
want for anything.”’ 

Berthe laid on the table a bundle of clothes, many 
of which were new ; they were gowns of different 
sizes and make: in fact, the spoils of the dead, 
which, as was customary, the parents or friends of 
the deceased gave away to the two sisters. Emilie 
looked indifferently at this heap of dresses of vari- 
ous textures, lace, &c., whilst Suzanne, examining 
every article, muttered — 

‘* This is beautiful stuff, and no mistake! This 
satin skirt must have cost, at least, ten crowns, I ’d 
engage ; it’s quite new ; but silk is not full mourn- 
ing, it won’t do. Look! here is some gros de 
Tours! I declare it is brocaded! That would be 
too handsome. Come, sister, let us see! What 
do you think of this cashmere dress we got last 
week ?”’ 

It was a suit of full mourning, with a long train, 
and large open sleeves, much like bats’ wings. 

“We'll make this fit you,” said Berthe ; 
** there won't be much todo. The poor Marchion- 
ess de Flassen was about your height.” 

‘* The very same,’’ she added, throwing the 
gloomy dress on the shoulders of the young girl. 

Emilie shuddered ; she thought herself covered 
with a shroud. 

** Ah! Suzanne !’’ she exclaimed, ‘* maybe it is 
the dress of a dead person.”’ 

‘¢ To be sure it is; and what matter? Sure the 
marchioness did not die of the plague,’’ drily re- 
plied the Raven. 

The young girl quickly picked up the dress 
she had thrown aside, and rthe, won by her 
docility, said gently— 

‘¢ Well, never mind, we ’!] settle all this to-mor- 
row. I have made a comfortable little bed, just 
beside ours ; say your prayers and go you to rest.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Emitie spent an entire week in the old women’s 
house, without the least suspecting what was their 
occupation. She constantly remained in that spa- 
cious room, which the rainy days of winter made 
dull and gloomy, even at mid-day. The windows 
of this kind of prison looked out upon a yard, en- 
closed by walls, so very high, that, to catch a glimpse 
even of the corner of the sky, she must needs stand 
on a chair and lift up her head. 

The poor young girl worked silently, seated 
before the window, whose opaque panes allowed 
but a doubtful light to shed itself over her work. 
Often did she regret the convent; she then remem- 
bered it as an abode of cheerfulness and pleasure. 
Almost every night she was left alone in the house, 
without being told the cause of their absence. 

On the Sunday following, at an early hour, they 
took her to mass, and on their return Berthe said, 
without any further preliminary— 

** Emilie, my dear, you will come with us this 
week.”’ 

On the afternoon of this very day, some one 
knocked at the door of this house, were strangers 
never were admitted, and, as of wont, Berthe opened 
the door. She immediately came back, and said, 
with an appearance of great concern— 

‘** Gracious heaven! Suzanne, do you know for 
whom our attendance is required? For that young 
man who protected us one evening, Gaspard de 
Gréoulx! He is dead! so young! the dear gen- 
tleman !”’ 

** The curse of Heaven seems to hang over this 
family,’’ muttered Suzanne. ‘‘ Well, well go 
and watch over the poor deceased.”’ 

* But I am afraid T shan’t be able to go,”’ said 
Berthe ; ‘‘ we have passed so many nights up this 
week, that I can hardly keep awake. O Lord! 
only think, sister, Gaspard de Gréoulx ! ’ 

‘**] am sorry this good young man is dead ; but, 
whether it be for friends or foes,’’ interrupted 
Suzanne, looking fixedly at her sister, *‘ it’s our 
business to go wherever we are wanted. But tell 
me, where did he die ?”’ 

** At the Golden Cock Inn. He breathed his last 
among strangers, just hke a man who has neither 
house nor home. He must have been an orphan, 
without anybody caring for him, else some friend 
would have tended him on his death-bed.”’ 

** Come, let us start at once,”’ interrupted Su- 
zanne, impatiently. 

‘* Listen to me, sister,’’ resumed Berthe, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘1’ll go and help you; but 
then, when everything is settled, I ‘ll come back, 
and Emilie will watch with you, for really 1 would 
not be able to stay until morning.”’ 


The young girl had listened attentively to this _ 


conversation, the latter part of which so astounded 
her that for some minutes she remained mute. At 
last she exclaimed— 

‘* Good heavens ! where are we going to pass the 
night, and over whom are we to watch ?”’ 

‘‘Did n’t you hear,”’ replied Suzanne drily ; “* it’s 
over a dead person.” 

The poor girl grew as white as the lawn hand- 
kerchief that covered her neck. She felt herself 
quivering, and leant against the back of a chair. 

Suzanne winked in her wonted ungracious way, 
and said— 

** Don’t be foolish, child ; it requires but a little 
good will. It’s all a matter of habit: perhaps 
you ’re afraid?” 

‘* Dreadfully afraid !’? she answered in a faint 
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** You'll easily get over it when once you have 
looked at a dead person. Why, my dear, it’s only 
the living we need fear—the dead never injure any- 
one ; nobody, since Doreas. ever came to life again. 
What people say about ghosts is mere invention. 
Come, put on your mantle, take your prayer-book, 
and your beads, and let us hurry to the inn.” 

Emilie complied ; through a sentiment of noble 
pride, she overcame her fear and reluctance. ‘To 
these women, who worked to earn their livelihood, 
she was now indebted for everything ; and the only 
means of avoiding being a burden was, to assist them 
in their business. Having summoned up all her 
courage,.she followed the Ravens, and kept saying 
her prayers the entire way. 

Behind the harbor stood a rather fine-looking 
house—this was the Golden Cock Inn. At this 
period it was patronized by such people of respect- 
ability as were perfect strangers in Marseilles ; but 
the customers were, indeed, very few, for hospitality 
was more practised in France at that time than it 
is now-a-days. People received each other in their 
houses, and the remotest degree of kindred was 
sufficient to secure a hearty welcome. Therefore, 


had Gaspard de Gréoulx possessed any friend or | 


relative in Marseilles, he would not have died in 
this inn. 


The Ravens found the door wide open ; a servant | 


maid, who met them at the bottom of the stairs, 
drew close to the wall, and, pointing to the first 
floor, said, with a frightened face— 


‘It’s there, the second room to the left; the | 


tapers and flowers will be brought immediately.” 

Having said this, she hurried away with all pos- 
sible speed. In the middle of the stairs they met 
another servant maid, who, on seeing them, blessed 
herself, and exclaimed— 

‘**Good Lord! here they are. I thought there 
were but two, and now comes three of them !”’ 

She was about disappearing also, but Suzanne 
stopped her. 

** Ma mie,” said she, sneeringly, ‘‘ don’t go 
down so fast ; it ’s so very dark that you might break 
your neck, and the people would say it’s our fault.”’ 

The servant stood as though rooted to the spot, 
and stared in her face with terror-stricken eyes. 
The dame continued— 

** What did the young man die of! Tell us, like 
a dear.”’ 

‘* Bless my soul! how do I know ?”’ she answered, 
gruffly. ‘The day before yesterday he took ill, 
and went to bed; a doctor was sent for, but could 
not make out what his complaint was, and in the 
morning it was all over with the poor man.” 

‘** That ’s the way people always call us in too 
late,’’ muttered the Raven. ‘* The body must be 
cold by this time.”’ 

Having got to the first story, Suzanne took out 
of her capacious pocket a needle and a pair of large 
scissors; then, accompanied by Berthe, entered 
the first room; it was empty. Having closed the 
door, and beckoned Emilie to remain there, they 
walked into the next chamber. 

The young girl leant her elbow on the mantel- 
piece, and covered her face with her hands; her 
whole frame shuddered, for she was the prey of an 
invineible terror; not that the prejudices of her 
infancy had any share in her impressions, or that 
she dreaded any supernatural apparition ; but she 
experienced to the highest degree that instinctive 
horror which seizes upon all animated beings 
when, for the first time, they are left face to face 
with death. Vainly did her reasan struggle 
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against her awe; albeit she inwardly knew that 
she had no danger to apprehend, yet her anguish 
was as deep as though her life had been in peril. 
With involuntary starting, she listened to the steps 
of the dames walking to and fro in the adjacent 
| room ; and as the day declined, her fears became 
more intense. 

Many a time she was on the point of opening the 
door and flying to the convent ; but every time she 
was recalled to herself by a sense of her duty. 

An hour after, Suzanne and Berthe opened the 
' door, the latter saying— 
| The body is laid out, and in very proper style, 

too; you don’t want-me any longer, so | will go 
| home, for I am dreadfully fatigued. Good night, 
}then! Keep up your spirits, Emilie; you "ll find 
| there ’s no occasion to be frightened.”’ 
__ And the younger Raven left the inn, to return to 
her comfortiess dwelling. 
| * You may come in now, Emilie,” the other 
said; ** we "ll read the prayers for the dead.”’ 
|  Vainly did the young girl scan the pages of the 
prayer-book ; her eyes grew dim; she could not 
| find the place, and she was hardly able to hold the 
book in her trembling hands. 

“* Make haste, child,’’ said Suzanne, pushing her 
gently. 

‘* In one minute,’’ answered Emilie; and, with 
a supernatural effort, she rushed into the room. 
At first she saw nothing; a cloud covered her 
eyes, her ears rang with a painful buzzing ; she 
felt ready to faint. Suzanne made her sit in an 
arm-chair close to the door, and said, rather sour- 
ly— 

‘* Surely, there ’s no occasion to get frightened ! 
This is anything but an ugly corpse!—he must 
have been a very handsome young man, no doubt !”’ 

Emilie endeavored to conquer her fright. Rais- 
ing her head, she looked about the room; the 
scene she now beheld was, indeed, more melan- 
choly than appalling. 

Four tapers were lighted at the corners of the 
bed; the curtains were fastened up on either side ; 
at the head was hung a font of holy-water, and 
therein dipped a branch of holly, used as a sprink- 
ler. On this funeral couch lay a human form, 
white and motionless, like the beautiful marble 
statues that rest over tombs. ‘The shroud covered 
the dead body up to the shoulders; the hands, 
folded over the breast, held a cross, and a wreath 
of everlastings encircled the forehead. 

By degrees Emilie’s fright subsided, and was 
succeeded by a sentiment of deep sadness. At 
last, instinet yielding to reflection, the young girl 
knelt down, and began the * Litanies for the 
| Dead.’ 

“Oh! you are more composed now,’’ Suzanne 
said, with satisfaction. ‘* You see it is not so very 
dreadful. Go on reading the office—I will join 
you; and when we have done, I’l! give you a cup 
of strong coffee, that will prevent your falling 
asleep in the night.” 

‘*Thank you, Suzanne,”’ replied the young 
girl, in a low voice; “I’ll take nothing until 
morning. Come beside me—will you’—and let 
us pray for the soul of this poor young man.”’ 

he continued reciting, with intense fervor, the 
De Profundis; and Suzanne having knelt beside 
her, went on telling her beads, and mechanically 
repeating the verses. Never before had Emily 
prayed with a heart so utterly sad, and so com- 
pletely detached from the world. The contempla- 
tion of this image of nothingness brought to her 
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mind a recollection of her own misfortunes. She 
thought of her poor father, who, like this young 
man, had died, away from either parents or friends, 
in a house where his last looks had met but the 
indifferent glance of strangers. Never befure had 
she fathomed that awful mystery which ends man’s 
destiny. To this, she, full of life, radiant with 
hope, had not hitherto given one moment’s 
thought; but now, impressed by this mute and 
supreme teaching, she bent her head in profound 
awe, repeating, in her secret heart, ‘‘ We are all 
mere clay and dust! ‘Thou alone, oh! Lord, 
reignest over death !”’ 

Suzanne, having read the office to the very last 
requiem, experienced a feeling of satisfaction at 
having performed this religious duty. She settled 
herself in a huge arm-chair, and placing her feet 
on the fender, said— 

“This is certainly a very comfortable seat! 
Emilie, my child, you must be perished with cold. 
Sit you beside me. Oh! dear, what dreadful 
weather this is! What a blessing to enjoy a good 
fire on such a frosty night !”’ 

Indeed, a sharp north-west wind was heard 
whistling abroad ; the wood crackled cheerfully on 
the hearth, and the thermometer was down at 
zero. 

‘** The night is coming on fast,’’ continued the 
Raven. ‘ pall they are all dying with fright 
down stairs. The servants will dream about 
ghosts, and to-morrow it ‘will be the gossip all over 
Marseilles. You are not frightened now—are 
you!” 

‘** No,”’ replied Emilie, in a sad but calm tone of 
voice. 

They remained a long time without saying a 
word to each other; the one absorbed in sad medi- 
tation—the other muttering her prayers, and busy- 
ing herself stirring the fire. 

By degrees every noise ceased in the street, and 
a deep silence pervaded all, abroad as well as in 
the room. Nought was heard, save the watchmen, 
crying out the hour, and the sound of their poles on 
the pavement. 

The old dame had fallen asleep, and Emilie 
began to shudder. She sat closer to her; yet she 
felt as if she were alone, and fright again seized 
upon her so very intensely that her heart almost 
ceased to beat. Her face waxed pale, and from 
her forehead ran a cold perspiration. At times 
she concealed her face against the chimney-piece, 
to prevent her seeing anything in the room. An- 
other moment, and her imagination peopled the 
chamber with phantoms; she thought she felt on 
her shoulders their cold breathing. ‘This nervous 
trepidation lasted but a few minutes. Emilie 
passed both hands over her eyes, as though to dis- 
pel these horrible visions, and turning suddenly, 
carried her looks around the room. All that had 
belonged to the deceased was still lying, helter- 
skelter ; his watch, hanging at the head of the bed, 
was still going; his rich silk-and-velvet costume, 
trimmed with costly lace, was carefully laid on an 
antique canape ; his sword and hat were on an arm 
chair; and the silver buckles of his garters glit- 
tered on the chest of drawers. As is customary, 
the looking-glasses had been covered, to prevent 
the dead man’s face being reflected therein. The 
tapers burned slowly around the bed, shedding a 
dim lustre, more gloomy than darkness itself. 

Emilie gazed with fixed eyes upon the pale vis- 
age, and again her terror vanished, Now she ex- 
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peewee but melancholy compassion, and wept. 
e whom death had just stricken, was in the prime 
of youth; his features had lost nothing of their 
manly beauty. His lips seemed half-opened by a 
faint smile, and the shadow of his long eyelash 
appeared to veil a glance ; in fact, one would have 
thought him slumbering, so much repose and calm 
sat on his forehead. 

**Dead! dead!—so young! Can it be possi- 
ble?’ thought Emilie. ‘* Why did the soul fly 
from this body? Perhaps he is but asleep !— 
Sleep, that image of Death! Oh! my God, thy 
mere will could awake him!—and yet, to-morrow 
he will be thrown into a grave, and forever disap- 
pear from our world! ‘To-morrow he will lie in 
the cold clay, under the feet of the living! Oh, 
Lord !-—gracious Lord '—how awful is death !”’ 

The young girl, pale and motionless like him 
whose premature end she was mourning over, kept 
her eyes on the funereal couch ; silent tears dropped 
along her blanched cheek. She seemed absorbed 
in the contemplation of this appalling scene ; but 
soon did the influence of religious ideas revive in 
her; her reflections turned to the eternal life. She 
remembered that, unlike the body, the soul is im- 
mortal ; and she thought that he for whom she now 
prayed, perhaps, looked upon her with gratitude 
from his heavenly home. Her lively faith and 
sudden rays of hope again warmed her heart. She 
figured to herself that one day, beyond this world, 
she might see him under his same human form, but 
then animated with strength and youth eternal. 
She imploringly raised her fair visage to the 
heavens, as though they were to open to her gaze 
and reveal the end of a mystery, the beginning of 
which she was witnessing upon earth. 

At this moment, the nocturnal voice of the 
watchman was heard beneath the windows— 

‘It’s twelve o’clock! All is quiet! Mar- 
seillais, you may rest!” 

Emilie again directed her looks towards the bed, 
and suddenly falling back, in a terror-stricken atti- 
tude, screamed— 

‘** Gracious heaven! The corpse is moving!” 

Suzanne started out of her sleep. 

‘** What is the matter? What happened you? 
Blessed Mary! Speak, child, speak !”’ 

Emilie, standing erect, with immovable glance 
and trembling lips, pointed to the bed— 

** The corpse is moving !”’ 

Indeed, the fingers holding the cross were stretch- 
ing slowly, and with faintly-apparent motion. 

‘*The Lord be praised, the man is not dead!” 
exclaimed Suzanne, a8 she approached the pre- 
sumed corpse. 

The thrilling voice of the dame roused the young 
man from his long slumber; with a strenuous 
effort he lifted himself on his hands, and cast round 
a slow and wondering glance. 

Emilie fell on her knees beside the bed, her 
hands outstretched towards the man struggling 
against death’s embrace. She experienced that 
joy, not unmingled with terror, which Martha 
must have felt on beholding her brother arise from 
the tomb. 

Suzanne, albeit not entirely free from emotion, 
lost not her presence of mind. 

“It was a lethargy!’’ Saying this, she upset 
with her foot the funereal apparatus, and threw 
aside the wreath of everlastings. ‘‘ It’s the second 
time I witnessed a similar ease.. Come, sir, have 
courage! We will take care of you.” 
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THE TWO 


* He is quite cold!’’ observed Emilie, who had 
ventured to touch the young man’s hands, which 
he had let drop, frozen-like. 

‘* Stand aside, Emilie, let me manage him!’’ 
was Suzanne’s reply. 

She tore off the shroud, and, with a still robust 





arm, lifted the torpid body. 

‘«‘ You must come to the fire, sir; I°ll help you. | 
The heat will recover you. Emilie, dear, ring the 
bell, call up the servants, and let them bring a 
bottle of good wine. Perhaps he will require 





bleeding; send for the doctor. There—you are 
warmer, now,”’ she added, closing the folds of the | 
blanket in which she had wrapped him. ‘ Put 
your feet near the fire, as near as you can, it ‘Il re- 
vive the circulation.” 

‘* What has happened me?’ faintly said the | 
young man, whose eyes were but half opened ; 
** wnere am [?”’ 

‘In your own room, sure. 
pain?’ 

‘* No; but a complete exhaustion; my limbs 
are lead-like, and my head so light—so light’”— 
and he let it droop on the dame’s shoulder. 

Emilie had opened every door and called for | 
help. The servants were still up in the kitchen ; | 
they came to the bottom of the stairs, but none | 
would venture any further. | 

‘* For Heaven's sake,’’ Emilie cried out, ‘ will | 
you bring some wine! it may save this young) 
man’s life!” 

‘** Nonsense; you want us to go up stairs to. 
frighten us!’’ said the old cook. | 

**I’d rather see Old Nick himself, than the | 
witches’ face,’’ added the stable-boy. | 

‘She never deals but with the dead. Faith! | 
I can’t believe M. De Gréoulx is come to life | 
again,’’ the old cook continued ; * it must be his | 
ghost !”’ 

Emilie went down to them, and begged that they | 
would at least go for a doctor. 

‘** Faith !”’ they all said in one voice, ‘* we'd 
better go for a priest !”’ 

‘* Emilie! Emilie !’’ called out the Raven. 

‘*Q!—Death of us all !—Hark !—Hark !’’ they 
all screamed, running off mad with fright; ‘* the 
ghost is wringing her neck!” 

The young girl hurried back to the chamber. 

** Not one of them will either come, or go for a 
doctor !’’ she observed. She looked, pantingly, 
and with timorous joy, at the revived corpse. 

‘‘ Never mind, my dear,’’ replied Suzanne; 
‘‘give me the other blanket and the pillows. 
There, that will do! 1°ll settle our patient for 
the night; he will be more comfortable here 
than in bed. By and by I'll make him take the 
broth I brought for myself, and to-morrow I dare 
say he will be well enough to receive and thank 
the people that come to his funeral.”’ 

‘The Lord be thanked! it’s a miracle!’? was 
Emilie’s next remark, as she approached gently, 
with her hands clasped. However, she felt still 
alarmed at the lividity of the face; the head, de- 
prived of motion, still reclined on Suzanne’s shoul- 
der. 

‘* Alas! he gives no sign of life!’’ and she with- 
held her breath, to listen to that of the patient’s. 

‘You know nothing about it, dear,’’ retorted 
the Raven, abruptly. ‘‘Just now the pulse was 
insensible, and now it beats weakly. The body is 
getting warm by degrees, and I can hear the res- 
piration quite plain. At last he is out of danger 
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tearful eyes, but try to help me. I suppose you 
are no longer afraid, eh? Well, then, hold the 
pillow !”’ 

As Emilie attended to this, the head of the young 
patient sunk on her arm. This reassured her 
completely. 

**O!” she said, in a low and gentle tone, *‘ he 
is asleep ; I feel his breathing on my hands.”’ 

At this moment he opened, and lifted up to her, 
his fine expressive eyes. 

**T am not asleep’’—and a long sigh heaved 
his breast. ‘1 am trying to becalm myself—my 
head is so weak !—I cannot collect my thoughts. 
I imagine I have been very, very ill ; and then an 
icy cold os 

‘* Pray, sir, don’t speak,”’ interrupted the dame, 





|**it fatigues you; to-morrow you may talk as 


long as you like, but now try to slumber awhile, 
and may you dream of all the happy days that are 
in store for you. You know we are never healthy 
when we fee] unhappy.”’ 

‘* If I must recover but when happy, then I shall 
soon die,’’ faltered the young man, with another, 
but deeper sigh. 

Presently he felt more weary, closed his eyes, 
and, his breathing becoming slower, they saw he 
wished to go to sleep. Suzanne having gently re- 
moved his head, and placed it upon the pillow, sat 
herself beside him. The young girl withdrew a 
little aside ; she experienced excessive mental ex- 


| citement, and at the same time utter bodily annihi- 


lation. ‘This state lent to all her sensations the 
appearance of a dream—all her faculties were ab- 
sorbed in a sort of melancholy ecstasy. ‘There she 
sat on the chair, her head drooping on her knees— 
her eyes half closed—her hands clasped; she re- 
mained utterly motionless. Suzanne thought she 
was resting, and thus did the night pass away. 

Towards morning the innkeeper’s wife entered 
the room, and seeing the funereal couch empty, 
and the young man resting by the fire-place, she 
cried out with fright. 

This noise awoke the patient. The rest he had 
taken, as well as the wine and broth that had been 
administered to him, had made him recover some 
strength. He stood up, and said eagerly— 

‘Ah! I feel quite well now. What disorder 
there is in the room! Why am I not Jaid in my 
bed?’? Then perceiving Emilie, he added, with a 
smile, ‘* You were here last night; 1 remember it 
well. You nursed me; I saw you, but was not 
able to thank you. Pray, may | ask your name?”’ 

‘* She is your nursetender, as well as myself, 
sir,’ abruptly replied Suzanne. ‘‘ My child, put 
on your cloak, and go home. ‘Tell my sister to 
come, and, in the meanwhile, you may go to bed 
until evening.”’ 

Emilie arose; she obeyed slowly. As she 
passed close to the foot of the bed, she picked up 
the wreath of everlastings, and concealed it under 
her cloak. She was about departing, but when 
passing the threshold, she leant, half fainting, 
against the door, and pressing her head with her 
hands, faltered, ‘‘ O! dear me, how poorly I feel!” 

The old dame ran to her, and received her, 
fainting, in her arms. She immediately called out 
the hostess, and desired her to procure a sedan- 
chair to send home the young girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A rortnicnt had elapsed, and Emilie was lying 
in the large bed, with the curtains carefully closed ; 
she was still too weak to get up. She had been 
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very near dying of a nervous fever, and only the 
es evening was she declared out of danger. 

‘he two sisters were conversing, in a low voice, 
by the old-fashioned chimney. They now saw 
that it was impossible to continue taking Emilie 
with them. She was too young to bear the life 
which they were obliged to lead. 

Both were agreed about this, albeit, they could 
not help thinking, that if she remained doing 
nothing, she would be of some expense to them. 
However, they did not feel inclined to begrudge 
her, as their business brought them fine profits. 
Every one imagined they were poor, but their 
spare money was lodged at a M. Vincent's, a 
wealthy merchant. Of this they made a perfect 
mystery, for, had it been known abroad, they would 
have been in constant dread of robbers. 

The one advised to withdraw a small sum from 
the merchant’s hands, in order to meet their new 
charge ; but the other insisted that there would be 
no necessity for doing so. Emilie was of abstemi- 
ous habits. They had in store more clothes than 
would be required in a whole year. They decided 
that she should stay at home whilst they would be 
away, and meanwhile occupy herself doing some 
needle-work. She was recovering from her illness 
rapidly. True, she had cost them much, for 
nothing had been spared; not that thev had re- 
gretted the money, or the care they had shown. 
They felt every day more and more attached to the 
young girl, who, but for their unceasing solicitude, 
would have been lost to them. 

Presently the conversation was interrupted by a 
tapping at the door; low as it was, it startled the 
fair invalid. Suzanne opened the door. 

** Good gracious! is it you, sir!’ she said, with 
a deferential curtsey ; ‘‘ | am delighted to see you. 
Are you able to go out so soon! Are you quite 
well now!” 

*“Tolerably well, although still very weak,” 
replied M. de Gréoulx, for it was he; * but I 
longed to see you, and return my thanks.” 

** Sit down, sir, and rest yourself,”’ said Berthe, 
welcoming the young man. ‘Sister, bring a 
handful of brambles to cheer the fire. Iam so glad 
to see you. You seem quite recovered —at least 
you look so very well.”’ 

‘*T must look so differently from what you first 
saw me, that you can hardly recognize me.”’ 

This answer was accompanied with a melancholy 
smile. 

In truth his air was decidedly prepossessing ; 
his hair, slightly powdered, as was then the fashion, 
was, at least so it could be surmised from the color 
of his eves and brows, of a rich black. His man- 
ner of introducing himself, and also of speaking, 
betrayed at once the nobleman; the ease and dig- 
nity of his deportment contrasted agreeably with 
his mild and melancholy physiognomy. He took 
his seat between the two Ravens, and asked, taking 
a glance round the chamber— 

** How is your young friend? I sent every day 
to inquire about her, and really felt very uneasy 
until she was out of danger ; but as 

**She is much better, sir, thank you,” inter- 
rupted Suzanne, placing her finger on her lips, and 
looking towards the bed ; ‘‘ there is not the slight- 
est doubt of her recovery now.”’ 

“Thanks be to God! For I reproached myself 
with being the involuntary cause of her illness; it 
must have been brought on by the shock she re- 
ceived, and also by the fright. I can well imagine 
what she must have suffered during that terrible 
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night. I, though a man, would have been ter 
ri 9 

** No wonder,’ observed Suzanne; ‘‘ people 
must have been for years, as we have been, in the 
habit of watching over the dead, not to be fright- 
ened out of their senses; especially when seeing 
him move who was to be buried a few hours after- 
wards.” 

** You saved my life, most assuredly. But for 
your presence of mind and kind attendance, I might 
have died with cold and hunger in my shroud.” 
As he said this a shudder ran over him. ‘I never 
shall forget it; and I hope to be able some day to 
testify my gratitude in a more satisfactory manner 
than at present. Meanwhile, please to accept 
this.”’ 

It was a purse, to all appearance containing 
some twenty gold louis; he placed it on Suzanne's 
knees. 

*“Oh! this is ten times too much, sir!’’ ex- 
claimed both sisters, whose sharp glance eyed with 
delight the contents glittering through the net- 
work. 

** | also wish to do something for your interest- 
ing young friend. Perhaps her parents are poor? 
I might place her as companion with some lady of 
my farnily.”’ 

** Many thanks for her, sir,’’ replied Suzanne, 
bridling up, and assuming an air of offended digni- 
ty, which M. de Gréoulx rightly deemed strange ; 
‘**she is poor, true; but she is the daughter of a 
De Lescale.”’ 

‘* What!” interrupted the young man, ‘“ the 
De Lescales belong to one of the noblest houses of 
the province. They all are allied to the aristocratic 
families of Provence !”’ 

“That is precisely why the younger member of 
this family was obliged to leave his own country, 
and seek elsewhere the means of peaceably earning 
his livelihood.’’ 

And Suzanne continued relating, in a low voice, 
the misfortunes of M. de Lescales, and the present 
painful circumstances of his daughter. 

To this relation the young man listened with an 
amazement not unmixed with sadness. 

“Can it be possible’ A nobleman’s daughter 
reduced to become a beggar!” 

‘* No, sir, never shall she be a beggar as long as 
we live,”’ retorted Berthe, with dignified pride ; 
‘*she is to remain with us, and never will she 
want any one’s assistance. God forbid she should 
claim the protection of some distant relative. | 
know of nothing more painful than the compassion 
of those rich people who feel ashamed of their own 
relatives, because of their poverty.” 

Gaspard, turning toward the place where Emilie 
lay, hinted to the dame to speak in a lower tone. 

*“If she heard you,’’ he observed, “ it might 
hurt her feelings to find that a stranger is made 
the confidant of her distress.”’ 

«« There ’s no fear of her overhearing us, as she 
is dozing,”’ answered Suzanne ; ‘‘ else she would 
have asked, before this, with whom we were talk- 


ing.” 

There was a pause, during which the two sisters 
did not divert their looks from Gaspard, who seemed 
lost in reverie. Had he believed in the influence 
of the Evil Eye, he would certainly have deemed 
himself bewitched; not that the countenances of 
his two hostesses had in themselves anything men- 
acing; on the contrary, they expressed a certain 

of kindness. 





rthe broke this interval of silence by inquiring 
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whether the young man had ever casually resided | 
at the Chateau de Gréoulxt He made no difficul- 

ty in informing them that he usually resided at | 
tréoulx with his grandfather. | 

Great was the amazement of the dames when 
they heard that the old gentleman was still alive. 

aspard himself was not a little surprised at 
their knowing his relative. 

‘The last time I saw him, it was about fifty | 
ears ago,’’ Suzanne explained; ‘* he was then a 
a in man, and his son, The Chevalier, so they 
called him, young as he was—’’ 

“  f father !’’ interrupted Gaspard. 

‘* Was then a lovely, fairheaded boy, as fair as 
his mother,”’ she continued ; ‘* he often would run 
away from his tutor, L’ Abbé Jollivet, to go and 

sport with the young peasants, who all knew and 
loved him.” 

‘* Alas! he died twenty years ago,”’ added the 
oung man; ‘‘I searcely knew him; having also 
ost my mother shortly after, 1 remained an orphan 

under the guardianship of my grandfather.”’ . 

** So you are sole heir to the title and fortune of 
the Barons de Gréoulx ?”’ remarked Berthe. 

** Yes, 1 am an only son, as my father was,”’ 
replied the young man, in a mournful tone. ‘* My 
nearest kinsman now is my grandfather, the Baron 
de Gréoulx.”’ 

‘* He must, of course,”’ the other hinted, ‘‘ have 
centered upon you all his ambition, and taken great 
delight in seeing you enjoy all that could gratify 
the vanity of a gentilhomme ?”’ 

‘** True ; hitherto, up to a very recent period, I 
lived like a lord. The baron never quits his cha- 
teau, where he receives in the most handsome style 
all the nobility of Provence. I spent the entire of 
last year in Paris, living upon an allowance liberal 
enough to enable me to make a handsome figure in 
the fashionable Parisian world. The Duke de 
B——, a relation of ours, is gentleman of the king’s 
chamber. He presented me at the court of Ver- 
sailles, where | passed two months to acquire, so 
we say, the court manners. I returned since 
Christmas, but remained only a week at my grand- 
father’s mansion. ‘This journey gave me a taste 
for liberty, and when I returned to the- yoke, I 
could not submit. I was wrong, I confess; but 
such a life had become insupportable to me.”’ 

These last words he said with an expression of 
haughtiness and despondency. 

‘** My grandfather manifested intentions little in 
accordance with mine. My temper is after his own, 
firm, perhaps even stubborn. I resisted; he then 
treated me like a disobedient child; overwhelmed 
me with reproaches and threats. In order not to 
be wanting in the respect I owe him, I left the 
chateau, and came to Marseilles.’’ 

‘* Perhaps without money *’’ interrupted Berthe. 

**T had about me some fifty golden Jowis ; this 
was sufficient to enable me to live for a time as an 
humble citizen, without servants or carriage. More- 
over, I intended entering the army at the moment 
I fell suddenly ill.” 

** Through weariness and sorrow,”’ again inter- 
rupted the Raven. 

** Yes, it is quite true ;”’ and he sighed; ‘I am 
young, of noble birth, and the only heir to a iarge 
fortune, yet I have led a weary, miserable life.”’ 

** Like all those dependent on the baron,”’ said 
Sazanne, with the accents of a bitter compassion. 

“*Oh! you may as well tell us everything ; we 
knew the family ages ago.”’ 

“Then did you ever live in the Chateau de 











Gréoulx ?”’ 


‘We did,”’ answered Suzanne, rather bluffly ; 
‘** but it is useless to enter into particulars. All 
we need say is, that we were closely acquainted 
with your family ; with those who are dead as wel] 
as the one living; we knew them all; therefore 
you may place every confidence in us.”’ 

Gaspard conjectured that the dames had been in 
the service of the late Baroness de Gréoulx, his 
grandmother, dead about half a century ago: and, 
albeit he thought them to be of rather low station, 
he did not despise the proofs of interest they showed 
him, after their own way. 

‘* If you knew my grandfather,’’ he resumed, 
** you must comprehend what I had to endure, living 
under his authority. He is a man whose absolute 
and violent will never brooked a contradiction ; he 
is possessed of all those qualities that give renown 
in the world; he is handsomely generous, most 
engaging and graceful in his manners; all who 
come to visit the chateau receive from him the hos- 
pitality of a prince, and quit him enchanted with 
his kindness. ‘To whomsoever does not know him 
otherwise, he appears, despite of his age, to be a 
man of even temper, and perfect amiability ; but for 
me, and all belonging to him, he ever was harsh 
and inflexible, even to cruelty. When but a child, 
I often shuddered at a mere Jook from him ; I was 
but too well aware that the slightest giddiness, for- 
getfulness, or irregularity in my duties, brought 
upon me the most severe punishment ; my life was 
a continual dread of his anger. In after years I had 
to yield in my leanings, tastes, ideas, and temper ; 
the least contradiction to his will was taken as an 
offence, every observation as a want of respect. In 
fact, my existence was not unlike that of a monk 
who makes the vow of passive obedience, and has 
nothing of his own, not even his will. From year 
to year, such restraint became more unendurable ; 
repeatedly 1 was near flying from the chateau, and 
renouncing everything. My journey to Paris afforded 
me some respite, but also made me the better per- 
ceive how intolerable was that restless despotism 
of my grandfather's. 1 again entertained ideas of 
resistance, even of revolt. On the evening of my 
arrival, the baron kept me with him after supper, 
and said, in his own dry and short tone—‘ Gaspard, 
I desire you to marry Mademoiselle Louise de la 
Verriére. She is the wealthiest heiress in all 
Provence. Since last week I have been busy 

reparing the marriage-settlements with my lawyer. 
rhe contract is to be signed shortly ; you will then 
know what fortune I intend to bestow upon you. 
Now, sir, you may retire to your apartment.’ ”’ 

‘That ’s the way he always would speak,”’ 
Berthe observed. ‘* Well, then, what followed ! 
Excuse, dear sir, my involuntary interruption.’’ 

‘* Then | bowed respectfully and withdrew. Ma- 
demoiselle de la Verriére is a young lady of an 
exterior anything but pleasing; not even do her 
features bear the stamp of kindness ; as to her mind, 
it is in perfect keeping with the rest. For several 
days I felt dreadfully perplexed. To hear my 
a this alliance was all but concluded. 

leetured myself, almost preached myself, into sub- 
mission ; but reason, as well as my senses, revoited 
against this projected union. I’d have become a 
monk rather than marry the fascinating heiress. 
At length one day I abruptly took my resolution, 
and went to my grandfather. I expressed, in the 
most reverential manner, my positive refusal—to 
tell you the truth, I trembled ali the time.”’ 

** No wonder !”’ thought Suzanne, aloud. 

** As to what followed, I could not tell; I was 
beyond myself. The first words he uttered were a 
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threat to have me incarcerated. That very evening 
I lefi the chateau ; | feared not to be able to master 
my indignant passion, and took at random the road 
to Marseilles. Since then, I have had no tidings 
whatever from Gréoulx. I but too well know my 
grandfather ; he never will forgive me, and, when 
he dies, his malediction will be my inheritance.” 

‘* Matters may still be put to rights,’’ said Su- 
zanne, shaking her head; * against death alone 
there is no remedy ; and yet one may escape from 
it, for you, my dear sir, are a striking proof of it. 
We will do all in our power to be of service to you, 
as far as our means allow; if you want money, we 
can lend you some ; that will be better than to apply 
to usurers; and, in the first place, here is a sum 
we will not accept ;”’ and she gave back the purse 
to the young man. ‘ Certainly not; we would 
not take that money—only think! so much gold 
for one night’s attendance! Why, if we did it, 
then might we be rightly called birds of prey, and 
deserve our surname of ‘ Ravens.’ ”’ 

** So you are aware that people have given you 
such names ?’’ inquired Gaspard, with a half smile. 

** Yes, sir ; but what care we about it? The good 
Marseillaise are afraid of us, and point at us in the 
streets. What matter? We are conscious of never 
having done harm to any living creature ; we await, 
with resignation, our last day.”’ 

M. de Gréoulx admired the old dames’ philoso- 
phy, so simple in its practice, and breathing a spirit 
of true piety. At last, being about to take leave, 
he held out his hand to the sisters, saying— 

“IT shall often come to see you. Keep this 
money : you will lend it to me, should I ever want 
*” 

At this moment he turned his looks towards the 
bed, thinking he had seen a slight movement behind 
the curtains. Berthe divined his thoughts, and 
said— 

** She is still asleep.” 

The two sisters accompanied the young man to 
the door ; meanwhile, Emilie half-opened the cur- 
tains and put her head forward ; for more than an 
hour she had been kneeling on her bed, gazing at 
the handsome stranger. When the Ravens re- 
entered the room, she laid down again, and pretended 
to be slumbering. For a long time after their 
visitor’s departure they conversed about young de 
Gréoulx. Both were agreed in feeling a real 
interest in the young man. 

‘** He treated us with affection,’’ thought the one ; 
** he did not despise us for being poor.”’ 

‘* And he has a grateful heart,’’ observed the 
other. 

And the last words of their conversation were— 
** Well, God grant he may say some day, ‘ The 
Ravens have been my most devoted friends !’ ’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


A Frew days afterwards, Gaspard de Gréoulx re- 
turned to that gloomy dwelling, the threshold of 
which no one willingly ventured to cross ; he found 
Emilie seated at the fire between the Ravens. 
Berthe had wrapped her in a huge dress of black 
silk, which looked much like the old gown of a 
lawyer; her snow-white, delicately-shaped hands 
issued from extremely wide sleeves ; a spacious 
hood half concealed her fair head, and a sort of 
velvet mantle covered her shoulders. This costume, 
a rather strange one for a patient, had been selected 
from among the heaps of dresses which, of wont, 
were allotted to the two sisters. 

There was something forbidding in this attire, 





but, like a flower surrounded with dark foliage, 
Emilie’s lovely countenance projected in a graceful 
relief from the midst of these black folds ; she was 
now turned towards the hearth, her blanched cheeks 
receiving a transient glow from the reflection of the 
flame, and in this position her features sltone with 
a calm and suffering beauty, which made no small 
impression upon the young man. 

** She is quite convalescent, is she not?’’ he in- 
quired, in a low voice ; and, as she slowly directed 
her looks towards him, he approached in a most 
respectful attitude and said— 

‘* | knew, mademoiselle, you were almost well, 
and no one felt more joy than I on hearing of 
your recovery.”” 

These words, the sound of this voice, still in- 
creased Emilie’s paleness ; her emotion was deep ; 
but as yet she felt unconscious of what could be the 
source of these violent throbbings of her heart. 

During the last three weeks her mind had been 
engrossed with the one same thought and remem- 
brance ; that of the man she had seen lying as dead, 
and who had risen to life as though her tears and 
fervent prayers had recalled him from the threshold 
of the grave ; this was her fixed idea, and she de- 
lighted in it, through a natural want of emotions. 
Words failed her to respond to Gaspard ; she bowed, 
half smiled to him, and leant in the easy chair, 
wherein she had been comfortably settled by Berthe. 

‘*She is rather exhausted,’’ said Suzanne, offer- 
ing her own seat to Gaspard ; ‘* her convalescence 
has not been as rapid as we expected. The other 
evening, after you left, she was resting ; but the 
night was bad ; the fever returned, and we had to 
stay yp till daylight; at last, by the grace of God, 
she slept, and now she is all right. I daresay 
she ‘ll be able to go to mass with us next Sunday. 
All she requires is quiet of mind ; she has n’t a bit 
of courage ; she is constantly buried in a sort of 
reverie, and seems to live in a world different from 
ours. Come, my child, rouse yourself, and talk 
with the chevalier. Don’t you know he was kind 
enough to send every day to inquire about your 
health ?”’ 

‘* | feel deeply grateful, Monsieur,’’ Emilie said, 
in a faint voice. ‘1am better—nearly well—my 
friends have taken such care of me. Oh! I shall 
never forget all they have done for me! Yes, 
Suzanne, Berthe, you have saved my life,’’ she 
added, feelingly, and looking with much affection 
at both the sisters. 

Her heart was strongly moved, through a deep 
sense of gratitude; presently tears dimmed her 
eyes; a something hitherto unknown to her caused 
her to give vent to her feelings, and indeed she 
needed but a pretext to weep. 

“« Now, Emilie, I won’t have you ery, nor will I 
allow you to give way in this manner,”’ exclaimed 
Berthe, with a scolding kindness ; ‘* you know it 
injures your health ; besides, is not this a nice 
welcome for the chevalier? Come, come, wipe 
your eyes, and let us talk of something more gay. 
As the proverb hath it, ‘The expectation of a 
minute of grief is more painful than the remem- 
brance of many past sorrows.’ Only think, that 
next Sunday we will take you to mass, that you 
may thank the Almighty for your recovery.”’ 

Havin said thus much, she gently placed Em 
lie’s head on a soft pillow, and swept her hand over 
the young girl’s forehead, as though to dispel the 


‘clouds of sadness. 


M. de Gréoulx looked at the patient with keen 
interest ; never had a woman shown herself under 
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more striking contrasts; her budding beauty 
gleamed between the parchment faces of the Ra- 
vens, as a sunbeam playing through an obscure 
grove; and her presence diffused light and joy 
through this abode, where one thing and all be- 
tokened wretched poverty. 

Gaspard heaved a sigh! As he diverted his 
looks from Emilie, his glance happened to fall upon 
a wreath of everlastings hanging over the mantel- 
piece, and surmounting the image of some saint. 

“It was Emilie brought that,’’ observed Berthe ; 
‘* the day she was carried home senseless, 1 found 
this wreath passed round her arm. A strange 
fancy, 1 must say.”’ 

**[ have been told it brings good luck to keep 
the flowers that have been placed over a dead per- 
son,’’ eagerly interrupted the young girl; ‘* so I 
thought it no harm to take the wreath without ask- 
ing permission.” 

** Well, really you had a curious idea!*’ ejacu- 
lated Suzanne, with good-humored raillery ; ‘* but 
don’t you see, child, the chevalier was but half dead, 
so there can’t be any virtue at all in the flowers.”’ 

** Yes ; but then another thought struck me.”’ 

** Well, let us hear your other thought.” 

** Why,” she hesitated to say, ‘‘1 felt so very 
ill that 1 expected the wreath would be of avail for 
me.”’ 

“Tf I had known that, 1 would have thrown it 
into the fire!’’ Berthe interrupted, making a 
movement as though the deed should follow the 
will. 

“Oh, no! do not, I beg of you!’’ exclaimed 
Emike ; ‘| wish to keep these flowers for myself ; 
sure, it does not make us die to think of death ; 
and some day, in many, many years, | would like 
those everlastings to be placed on my forehead pre- 
vious to my being laid in my tomb.”’ 

** But, my chiid, you do not expect to die an old 
maid, do you, though!’’ Berthe asked, with a 
half-smile ; ** it would be rather a premature resolu- 
tion.”’ 

Emilie lowered her eyes; albeit she made no 
answer, a slight movement of her brows, and the 
expression of her lips, were tantamount to an affir- 
mation. 

** She is right,’’ thought Gaspard to himself ; 
** beauty, nobility of birth, perfection, will be of 
no avail, for she is poor! A noble family will 
scorn her; it is likely she will not consent to marry 
aman of low extraction, therefore she will remain 
single her entire life.’’ 

‘The fair orphan had now closed her eyes ; it was 
obvious this conversation had fatigued her. ‘The 
Ravens continued to talk with Gaspard in a very 
low voice. 

** Well,”’ inquired Berthe, ‘‘ did you take any 
step, or atterupt anything with regard to the 
baron ?”’ 

** Nothing whatever, as yet,’’ responded Gaspard, 
but too ready to converse with the dames, the sole 
persons who took a real interest in him; ‘the 
only means of obtaining my grandfather’s pardon 
would be to say that I am prepared to marry 
Mademoiselle de La Verriére, and at such a price I 
desire it not.” 

** But, then, matters cannot stand as they are :”’ 

‘*T know that,’’ he answered, with a melancholy, 
though determined tone ; ‘‘I shall make up my 
mind and write to the baron ; my letter will have 
no effect ; of this | am well aware. It will not 


prevent his disinheriting me; but I wish to con- 
vince him that, under any other circumstance, I 
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would have obeyed his will; I shall assure him 
of the true respect I still entertain for him ; of my 
fervent desire that his old days may be long and 
prosperous : afterwards I will enter the king’s 
army, and, perhaps, I will make my way to for- 
tune ; if a bullet stop me on the road, I shall die 
without one regret; for there is not one soul to 
whom my life could be of the least interest.” 

Emilie lowered her hood, as though the light 
fatigued her sight; she remained thus, her face 
half concealed, and her clasped hands pressed upon 
her breast. 

** Such is my resolution,’’ continued Gaspard ; 
‘*T have no second course to adopt.” 

** The baron has not the power of entirely dis- 
inheriting you,’’ remarked Berthe ; ‘‘ you are his 
only descendant in a direct line, and according to 
the custom of Provence the rights of no other kins- 
men can prevail over yours.”’ 

** You are right,”’ rejoined the young man, rather 
surprised to find the old dame acquainted with the 
customs of Provence, ‘‘ but our noble fiefs are not 
inalienable.” 

‘** Do you really think, then, that he would go 
so far as to change the nature of his property, and 
sell his estates for the purpose of depriving you of 
the inheritance ?”’ 

** You little know my grandfather, if you doubt 
it. I never saw him once fail to put a threat into 
execution. I have resisted—disobeyed his order. 
The only means of being reconciled I emphatically 
reject ; therefore I am perfectly conscious of what 
I can expect from him at present.” 

** Still, if 1 were you,’’ observed Suzanne, whose 
attention and interest vied with her sister’s, ‘I 
would not act too hastily. The baron allows you 
to live here peaceably ; remain in Marseilles, and 
then we shall see. We will assist you as far as 
our little means will permit. Of necessity the 
Chevalier de Gréoulx cannot live like a mere clerk ; 
we will lend you money.” 

‘*] cannot express all I feel for your affectionate 
interest; but who knows whether | should ever be 
able to repay you?’’ interrupted the chevalier. 
‘* Consider that my future prospects are anything 
but brilliant. I may die without leaving enough 
for my funeral expenses; who, then, would pay 
my debts?’ 

‘* Don’t mention that,’’ brusquely retorted the 
Raven ; *‘ you may accept our offer without any 
scruple whatever—you may, I tell you.” 

Emilie listened in a silent attitude, her head bent 
down, her face concealed beneath her hood. How 
gladly would she have pressed to her heart these 
two poor old women, who were now endeavoring 
to foree the young man to alter his plans. She 
uttered not a word as long as his visit lasted ; but 
no sooner was he gone, than she rose, and ex- 
claimed, witha sweet smile, taking gently Berthe’s 
hand— 

** How very kind you are! O! I feel quite well 
now ; I long to be completely restored to health. 
I gave you so much trouble, and yet you uttered 
not a word of complaint! I can’t tell you how 
gladly I will work for you, and how happy I shall 
feel to make myself useful.’’ 

From this day M. De Gréoulx regularly visited 
the dames. ‘There were at the time but few pa- 
tients in town ; this allowed them time to receive 
his visits. He was wont to come in the evening. 
Berthe always took care to have a good fire, before 
which was laid the antique table, over which an 
old black apron acted the part of a table cover. 
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Suzanne would then take from the press an old | 
ack of cards, and Emilie bring a leathern bag, | 
filled with mere ards (the fourth part of a sou.) 
The Ravens were very fond of cards. This— 
harmless amusement gave them now and then the 
opportunity of winning a few pence from Gaspard. 
Willingly did the young nobleman play their game, 
whilst the charming orphan, seated at that corner 
of the table where the lamp was placed, silently 
observed him talking or playing; yet so reserved 
were her looks, that she did not appear to lift up 
her eyes from her work. M. De Gréoulx soon 
experienced the greatest delight in these evenings ; 
albeit he had a strong dislike for cards, he found 
this game entertaining ; and it was ever with feel- 
ings of regret that he heard the church clock strike 
nine, the hour at which he must retire, so enthral- 
ling was Emilie’s beauty—so sweet was the ex- 
pression of her large blue eyes, when uplifted to 
welcome his arrival! For the two old dames he 


entertained, also, sentiments of gratitude, and even | 
Through their cold, and sometimes vul- | 


affection. 
gar manners, a sound judgment and real goodness 
of heart were strikingly perceptible. It even hap- 
pened, at times, that they spoke, as though through 
remembrance, a language little in accordance with 
their rank in life. In truth, they often expressed 
ideas which strangely contrasted with the niggardly 
habits of their life. They wanted neither wit nor 
penetration ; yet they did not in the least suspect 
that love could spring up between the handsome 
young man and the lovely orphan, who scarcely 
conversed together, but stealthily stole a glance at 
each other, and seemed to place their happiness in 
merely seeing the dames enjoy their game at cards. 
Nor could they dream that such feelings might 
exist between them; for the poor old dames had 
no experience of the passions, no one having ever 
loved them. 

M. De Gréoulx yielded to the charm of this 
obscure but tranquil existence, without caring about 
the past or the future. Never had his life glided 
away so blissfully. There dwelt, for the first time, 
within his breast, one of those passionate affections 
which so completely absorb the thoughts, and from 
which we derive every sad or joyful impression. 

To the very respectful letter which he had ad- 
dressed to his guardian and relative no answer had 
come ; yet he wondered not at this silence. Such 
conduct on the part of the baron seemed to the 
young man the unmistakable proof that his inde- 
pendence was forever gained; nor did he regret 
the sacrifice with which it must needs be attended. 

The Ravens reflected upon this subject more 
gravely ; but to their anxious inquiries he would 
invariably respond—‘* When I am perfectly sure 
that the baron has excluded me from his will, then 
will I at once take my resolution, and, though a 
nobleman, exert myself, and work for my support. 
Yet I do not entertain the least doubt but that my 
days will pass away happier than if I had wedded 
the rich heiress.”’ 

One Sunday the dames and Emilie were return- 
ing from vespers, which they had heard at La 
Major. The day was beautiful, soft was the breeze 
hovering over the bosom of the sea; glimmering 
were the various hues reflected therein from the 
rosy clouds. Thesaline perfumes of the sea-weed, 
a gentle wind, mingled with the fra- 


b 
grance of spring. The terrace was thronged by 


myriads of promenaders, eager to inhale those re- 
viving emanations, and enjoy the last hours of sun- 
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They crossed the irregular square, stretching 
from the church to the Fort Saint Jean. This 
promenade is an immense terrace, built over the 
ramparts bathed by the wide sea. In calm weather 
the strollers can hear the profound murmur of the 
waves gently breaking against the reefs, sweetly 


contrasting with the joyous eries of the children 


sporting along the strand. 

When the wind blows high (coming from the 
sea) the roaring and irritated waves beat these huge 
walls, and the foaming billows, white as the moun- 
tain snow, wash the stone, worn away by the saline 

‘air. The white sails of the fishing boats quit the 
harbor in fine weather, and furrow the roadstead 
wherein lay the foundations of the many pretty 
country houses, crowned with pine groves. Oppo- 
site the port of Marseilles clusters of barren, gray- 
ish cliff$ form an island, on which stands the Cha- 
teau d'If, an old state prison, safer than the Bastile 
ever was; from the seashore may be seen its lofty 
towers, intersected but with few windows ; beyond 
this stands, at the horizon, the lighthouse of Pla- 
-nier, rising like a mast; ever and anon do the 
‘mists steal from the eyes its undefined shape, sus- 
pended between sky and water. 

Emilie, leaning pensively on the parapet, was 
lost in admiration, contemplating with an eagle eye 
the gorgeous scenery, the pure sky, the calm sea, 
|reflecting the azure above, and the crimson sunset 
‘already gilding the neighboring clouds. As she 
carried her looks from the sea to the heavens she 
‘sighed deeply and exclaimed— 

** How very magnificent !”’ 

| “Splendid weather for our fishermen!’’ ob- 
‘served Berthe, ‘ fish will be given away to-mor- 
row.” 

| ‘QO, I declare there is M. de Gréoulx yonder 
,exclaimed Suzanne, joyfully ; ‘* look you, Emilie, 
| with your young eyes, for mine often deceive me.” 

Emilie started, and turned round instantly. 
| *Itis the chevalier, indeed it is (she could not 

What in the 

He stands 


me 


|mistake him!) he does not see us. 
| world is he looking at so attentively ? 
| erect, just like a saint in a niche.” 
| They soon neared the young man, who said, hur- 
‘riedly— 
| **] just called upon you; I have had a letter—a 
letter from the baron !”” 
|  Atlast!’’ observed both dames with one voice. 
| From the sadness depicted in his countenance 
|they surmised unfavorable tidings; they added, 
with anxiety— 

** So you have got bad news ?”’ 

** You shall see,’’ replied he, handing the letter. 


* Au Chateau de Gréoulx, 16th of April, 1743. 


‘* Monsieur mon petit-fils,—You shall not marry 
Mademoiselle de la Verriére. I desire you to re- 
turn near me without one moment's delay. Under 
this sole condition will I forgive your conduct. | 
hope that, in future, your respect and obedience 
will make up for the past. 

** Now, having expressed my will, | pray God 
may be with you. 

*“C, Baron pe Greovux.” 


Gaspard accompanied them homeward, and they 
continued conversing on the engrossing subject. 

** Well, you must depart immediately,”’ advised 
Berthe. ‘‘ Things seem to take a more favorable 
turn; this is the first time I heard of the baron 
giving up his own way !”’ 
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“ How changed he must be, to be sure!’ re- 
marked Suzanne. 

‘* Allis going on rightly now,”’ pursued Berthe. 
“ Let us hasten home; we ‘ll talk over it more at 
ease than in the streets. Well, well! the baron 
has yielded for once—given up your marriage ; it’s 
as good as a miracle! I would not have believed 
it, if I had not seen the letter, written and signed 
with his own hand.”’ 

Emilie had wrapped herself in her mantle, and 
kept at a little distance, walking in silence. As 
they neared the house, Gaspard, having purposely 
loitered, joined her and said in a low and reproach- 
ful voice—* Mademoiselle, you alone seem to be 
indifferent to what happens me.” 

She raised her mantle, and, for her sole response, 
lifted up to him her eyes suffused with tears. 

‘** Ah!”’ said he, in a tone of unspeakable affec- 
tion and joy, ‘* dear Emilie !”’ 

‘* What is the matter with you, my dear?”’ asked 
Berthe, observing an alteration in the young girl's 





countenance. ‘* How very pale you are! you) 
must have caught cold; go in quickiy and warm | 
yourself.”’ | 

The evening wore away sadly. The Ravens) 
would not play at cards; the idea of parting with! 
their ‘‘ dear gentilhomme’’ affected them deeply. | 
The two lovers were absorbed in the enjoyment of 
these last hours of happiness, not free from sorrow. | 
They listened with a restless dread to each stroke | 
of the clock, and when nine was heard chiming at 
St. Laurent’s, a shudder passed over Gaspard and 
Emilie ; a few minutes more, and both young | 
hearts exchanged an affectionate but melancholy | 
adieu. 

Before daybreak, M. de Gréoulx quitted Mar- | 
seilles. In the evening the Ravens were sent for | 
to watch over a corpse, so that poor Emilie re-| 
mained alone in the spacious chamber. She sank | 
into that state of despair and prostration experi- 
enced at the loss of all that gives zest and endear- | 
ment to life ! 

During the day she had drawn her strength and | 


CHAPTER VI. 


Four days after M. De Gréoulx’s departure, the 
young girl and the Ravens sat sadly round the 
table, wishing to pass away the weary evening 
playing their wonted game; but Berthe shuffled 
the cards in an abstracted manner, and neither 
sister spoke of beginning. Presently a loud tap- 
ping at the door made them start. 

‘* That ’s like the chevalier’s knock,’’ exclaimed 
Berthe. 

‘*It is he!’’ muttered Emilie, growing pale. 

In truth he had just arrived from Gréoulx. Su- 
zanna hurried to open the door, and scarcely had 
he entéred the house, than she exclaimed with joy, 
not unmingled with fear— 

‘Gracious heaven! are youcome back? What 
does this sudden return mean ?”’ 

Without waiting for, or indulging in, greetings 
or salutations, he answered the question— 

‘** It means that the baron has expelled me from 


ithe chateau—disinherited me'’’ And he added 


with a satisfaction contrasting strangely with his 


| words—* Now, I have neither family or fortune ; 


nothing! In fact I am free.’’ 

** Gracious goodness! what has taken place ?”’ 

Gaspard responded not, but stood gazing at 
Emilie, who, mute and trembling with joy, dared 
not raise her eyes. 

‘* But tell us what has taken place,’ repeated 
Suzanne, impatiently ; ‘* you look triumphant, like 
Saint Mitre, when he walked through the town of 
Aix, with his head in his hand ; I don’t see that 
there is any cause for joy. Do take a seat, and let 


| us hear all about it.’’ 


b ] 


‘* When I reached the chateau,’’ said Gaspard, 
‘*my grandfather was in the gallery next to his 
own apartment ; it was there he received me.”’ 

‘* The picture gallery '’’ asked Berthe. 

‘Precisely. The baron was lounging in his 
huge black-leather fauteuil, in the very posture in 
which he receives his vassals and tenants. Father 
Sylvestre, his chaplain, stood close by him. | ad- 








energy from the necessity of concealing her grief ;| vanced, my heart rather disturbed, and remained 
no change had been perceptible in her air or man- before my irritated guardian, awaiting that he 
ner; no apparent sign of inward trouble on her| would hold out his hand to me. However, my 
countenance. Moreover, albeit she knew Gaspard | expectation was not gratified. ‘ Monsieur,’ said 
to be every hour further from her, she still expect-| he, knitting his thick silvery brows, ‘ it was time 
ed him in the evening as was his wont. But once} you should make your submission.’ ‘I obey 
left in solitude, she needed no longer to silence her | your orders,’ I replied; ‘and I beg to assure you 
secret feelings; she sat at the very place where | I feel deeply the condescension you have showed 
usually sat he whose destiny she felt interwoven|to me concerning that marriage.’ ‘ Of course, I 
with hers, and whose presence alone had awakened| had to give it up,’ he interrupted, with bitter 
in her that undefined longing of every heart for the | irony; ‘ how could it take place! the heiress has 
sister soul. | been cut off by a malignant fever.’ ”’ 

She recalled every circumstance, even of the) ‘O!” triumphantly exclaimed Suzanne, who 
most trifling nature, linked with Gaspard ; repeated | could not help indulging in her peculiar reflections, 
to herself his last few words, so perfectly veiled in| ‘* God has crushed the baron’s will ; it is well poor 
their meaning, but to which the emotion of his; Mademoiselle De la Verriére has been called to 
voice, the eloquence of his glance, added more| heaven.” 
than volumes. How fondly the forlorn orphan) ‘* Were she still alive,’’ continued Gaspard, ‘I 
clung to this dawning affeciion! How vivid im-| should find myself neither more nor less happy, 
agination became heated to the utmost enthusiasm, | for I was fully determined not to marry her. 
but the sooner to fall from its fanciful regions.| ‘‘ Having announced to me this news, the baron 


Despondency spread its icy shroud over all her fair| dismissed me from his presence. Meanwhile, I 


visions, and she yielded to the melancholy influ- 
ence. 

She bent her head on her breast, let fall her 
arms, and, mournful and sad, remained in the same 
place where the two sisters found her in the morn- 
ing, cold, pallid, and in tears. 








saw clearly, from his manner, that something 
remained to be told. In fact, the next day, after 
mass, I was sent for; the reverend chaplain was 
still present. 

‘“«* Gaspard,’ said my grandfather, in a rather 
amiable tone, ‘I have decided that you shall take a 
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wife before this year is over, and again, this time, 
I have chosen a helpmate for you. You shall wed 
Madame de Chateauredon ; her Jate husband left 
her an immense fortune; it is a most desirable 
alliance. You may thank, for the success of the 
negotiations, Father Sylvestre, who made the de- 
mand, and pledged both my word and yours.’ I 
remained dismayed and stupefied.”’ 

**Is the widow such a disagreeable person *”’ 
hinted Berthe. 

**On the contrary, she is a handsome brune, of a 
lively and pleasing disposition, but the name she 
bears is anything but aristocratic, albeit, her late 
husband bought one of those offices called savon- 
nettes & vilain.* However, the best gentilshomme 
in the country have come forward ; she might, if 
she chose, be married to a Simiane or a Fontevez.’’ 

**Why should you not marry her?’ Suzanne 
interrupted, with astonishment. 

** Because I have not the least liking for her.’’ 

** This strikes me as perfectly unreasonable,” 
retorted Suzanne, shaking her head with disappro- 
bation ; ‘* but let us see; what objection did you 
state to the baron?’’ 

** Merely that I did not wish to marry yet. I 
besought him to allow me a year or two more of 
liberty. Then——. But there is no need to tell 
= what passsd ; you know the baron’s character. 

e gave me his malediction, and expelled me from | 
his chateau. I retired immediately, took the coach 
back to Marseilles, and came at once to your 
house.”’ 

** Mon Dieu!”’ exclaimed the Ravens, ** are you 
to lose the handsome inheritance and the old title 
of your family? No, this cannot be.” 

** But, it will be, in all probability,’’ quietly said 
the chevalier. 

** There is no chance that the beautiful Madame 
de Chateauredon will oblige you by dying also—is 
there'’’ ventured Berthe. 

** Heaven forbid that she should!”’ he returned. 

**Methinks you would act rightly,’’ observed 
Suzanne, ‘this time, in obeying your guardian. 
Now, to tell you the truth, | don’t see anything 
very rational in your refusal; you don’t love the 
charming widow ; granted. Well, marry her first, 
and Jove will come afterwards.”’ 

** Never!’’ retorted Gaspard, turning his looks 
towards Emilie. ‘* Moreover, I have ancther rea- 
son, not a personal one though, to refuse the hand 
of the widow. Pav de Gillaret, an intimate friend 
of mine, is an ardent admirer of Madame de Cha- 
teauredon. Perhaps she loves him. So you see 
that I could not become his rival after having 
received his confidence. This, of course, I could 
not tell the baron.’’ 

** Certainly not,’’ said the dame ; ‘* however, it 
behoves a true gentilhomme not to betray a friend, 
even at the loss of the title and fortune of the 
Gréoulx baronage ; yet ad 

** Believe me, 1 regret nothing !’’ interrupted 
Gaspard, with boisterous joy; ‘‘ 1 feel myself so 
full of hope and courage. O! liberty, indepen- 
dence, are fine and grand things! How sweet it is 
to live thus, the mind easy, and the heart master 
of itself! Doubly sweet it seems to me, when I 
think of the dull youth I spent in the midst of 
luxury and riches! What is it to me to work? 
To be poor! I feel I shall be happy. And shall 
I confess the pangs of my latter years? I was like 





* Offices which at that time were purchased to ennoble 





the holder. 


a captive sighing after liberty ; nor could I help 
thinking that the death of my relative would make 
me free ; certain it is that I would not have wept 
over him; still my conscience often smote me. 
But, thank Heaven, now I can pray tlat he may 
live a long and happy life!” 

** He is seventy-five,’’ observed Berthe, ‘‘ and the 
late baron, his father, after whom he takes in man 
ways, lived until ninety-eight years of age. He 
also was a terrible man, who caused the death of 
three wives through sorrow and ill-treatment.”’ 

** Did you know him, too?’ asked M. de Gré- 
oulx, with surprise. 

** We did,”’ returned Suzanne, curtly, not wish- 
ing to say more on this subject. 

The chevalier was rather perplexed to know 
how the dames had become acquainted with his 
family ; however, as they always avoided satisfy- 
ing him on this point, he left it to time or their 
own leisure to unravel this mystery. Moreover, 
another and dearer thought engrossed his mind. 

‘**T look cheerfully upon things now,’’ he re- 
sumed ; ** I have conquered, perhaps, twenty years’ 
independence and happiness! My good ladies, 
some day I shall tell you the secret of my heart ; 
for the present I must, without tarrying any longer, 
consider what I had best undertake to make out an 


| honorable livelihood. I think I will eniist in the 


king’s army !”’ 

These words caused an alteration in Emilie’s 
countenance, for she lost not a word of this con- 
versation, spite the attention she appeared to be- 
stow on some embroidery work. The Ravens 
exclaimed with ene voice— 

**Don’t dream of it, Monsieur le Chevalier ; 
there is not a worse trade than war.”’ 

** Yet I must do something ; I could not support 
myself long with the hundred lows I may procure 
by the sale of some jewels, now perfectly super- 
fluous to me. Even without a carosse or laguas, | 
should soon see the end of this sum.”’ 

** Don’t let this torment you,’’ rejoined Berthe ; 
**and don’t you by any means go and sell your 
jewels to some Jew, who would not give you half 
their value. Remain quietly at your hostelry.”’ 

** But,’ he retorted, ‘* I cannot possibly lead any 
longer the life of a nobleman. Nor will { wait till 
I am compelled to accept your generous offer. 1 
have the greatest aversion for debts.”’ 

** Don’t I tell you not to mind it,”’ repeated the 
Raven; ‘some day or other we will talk again 
about your affairs, and, with the help of God, they 


may prosper better than you imagine; don’t you, 


think so, sister ?’’ 

**] quite agree with you,’ 
Raven. 

M. de Gréoulx heartily thanked the good dames 
for their devoted interest. He could not help 
smiling at their assurance. They, poor old 
women, who foretold that he would arrive at for- 
tune! However, he felt not the less grateful for 
the self-denial they showed in putting all their re- 
sources at his disposal. 

Meanwhile, Emilie remained silent; but at this 
moment she would have been glad to kiss the 
dames’ furrowed hands, which the first day she 
would not have touched without repulsion. 

When the chevalier was gone, Berthe secured 
all the doors. The young girl withdrew to the 
far end of the room; she knelt down and prayed 
beside the small couch that had been prepared for 
her, close to the Ravens’ large bed; Suzanne and 
Berthe remained seated at the chimney, which 
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responded the other 
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through economy was left fireless, spite the still 
cold evenings. 

** Suzanne,”’ said Berthe, ‘‘ don’t you think we 
could manage so that Gaspard might still live as 
handsomely as if the baron had not forsaken 
him?” 

‘*We might, to be sure,” replied Suzanne ; 
“the same idea struck me this evening; we ‘ll 
call upon M. Vincent, and afterwards és 

‘*Hush!’’ interrupted the other, pointing to 
Emilie’s bed ; ‘* maybe she is not asleep : she might 
overhear us.”’ 

M. de Gréoulx returned to the wretched house 
every following day, and things went on the same 





as before his departure, with this difference, that | 
the game lasted sometimes until ten o'clock, and | 
Gaspard would be so absent that he lost many liards, | 
to the great glee of the Ravens, who treasured 
them in their huge old purse. 

It so happened, one morning, that the dames left | 
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morning! As to you, my darling, the baron, in 
whose service I have the honor to be, has sent to 
me to make known to you his intentions’ ”’ 

A loud tapping at the door caused Emilie to stop 
short, through fright. 

‘It is that horrible man again,”’ she cried, re- 
covering herself; ‘* no doubt he will repeat in your 
presence his abominable threats !”’ 

Trembling she ran and hid herself behind the 
green curtains of the bed, whilst Berthe quietl 
opened the door. Meanwhile, Suzanne, who woe 
ly understood all this, said, to reassure Emilie— 

** Don’t be alarmed, my child. We’ll see who 
dares to threaten you.”’ 

The individual who then entered was a tall, 
knavish-looking fellow, in livery, wearing that 
silly and insolent air common to the lackeys of a 
grand house. 

‘*Come, let us see, old women, whether we 
can’t come to an understanding,’ he said, with 


home at an early hour, to visit that M. Vincent so | affected bonhomie, and seating himself unceremo- 
often spoken of; when they returned to dinner at | niously opposite to the Ravens; ‘ this morning 
noon, they found no fire lighted, no table laid, and | that little girl yonder almost turned me out, though 








Emily all in tears. 

‘* Gracious heavens! what is the matter ?’’ cried 
Berthe, ‘my child! why do you cry thus—what 
is it?” 

‘* He is lost, and J, too. I will tell you every- 
thing. Berthe, Suzanne, will you ever forgive 
me?’ cried Emilie, through her sobbing, and 
throwing herself violently at their knees; ‘ oh, I 
am so wretchedly unhappy !”’ 

‘** For Heaven's sake, will you speak, child 
said both sisters; ‘* we forgive ‘you everything : 
but speak, what have you done ?”’ 

** Alas! nothing, nothing wrong, and yet 
But I am not personally concerned in this, it is he, 
M. Gaspard de Gréoulx. He is in prison ; con- 
fined in the Chateau d’If, by order of the king—a 
lettre de cachet !”’ 

‘** Tt was the baron obtained it!’’ exclaimed the 
Ravens, passionately. ‘* Oh, dear, oh, dear, what 
a misfortune !”’ 

There was a pause; the dames were stricken 
with consternation. Emilie, kneeling before them, 
pressed their hands with mute sobs. 

** Be calm, my child, be calm,’’ said Berthe, 
making her rise. ‘* Come, tell us how you heard 
this dreadful news.”’ 

‘“* | heard it by a person, who came, sent by the 
baron.”’ 

‘* By the baron !—wherefore ?”’ 
Ravens, greatly astonished ; ‘* what is wanted from 
us ?”’ 

«Tt was to me he wanted to speak.”’ 

*'To you!’ they exclaimed, still more aston- 
ished ; ‘* and who was this person !”’ 

‘** A lackey ; he has executed his master’s orders 
—he was right—it was his duty to do so.”’ She 
passed her handkerchief over her eyes, and con- 
tinued in a quick tone of voice— 

** That man came here, and sat there. Having 
east around him an insolent look—‘* Where are 
your aunts—your cousins,’ he said, ‘the women 
with whom you live?’ And as I answered, that 
you were out, he added: ‘I am sorry for it, for I 
have to speak to you, and would have liked them 
to be present. Since about two months, the 
Chevalier de Gréoulx comes to this house every 
day—you can’t deny it, I watched and saw him. 
The baron, his grandfather, annoyed at these 
visits, has procured a lettre de cachet, in conse- 
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quence of which the chevalier was arrested this 


interrupted the | 
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| I don’t think I said anything to ——— 
| ‘Speak at once! who are you, and what do you 
| want?’’ interrupted Suzanne, in her own peculiar 
| cracked voice. 
| * Why, it’s not for myself I came, it’s by order 
of M. Je Baron de Gréoulx. He sent me here to 
inquire about the kind of life that his grandson 
leads. I made a faithful report of all Isaw. Of 
course, my master has guessed immediately the 
cause of the chevalier’s revolt; he bade me call 
,and give you notice of what he means to do. I 
‘have been for five years in the baron’s ser- 
| vice io 

‘**Come to the message,’’ again interrupted Su- 
zanne ; ‘* we don’t want to hear about your charac- 
ter. ‘The message! What does your master 
require?” 

‘* He desires this young damsel] to leave this 
country, and never attempt to see M. Gaspard, or 
else he will have her confined in the house des 
filles du Bon Pasteur. Monseigneur knows that 

/she will want money to travel, and commissioned 
me to give her fifty crowns; here they are. Now 
you see there is no occasion for complaining so 
much.” 
| Emilie came nearer, her eyes inflamed, her brow 
deeply colored ; she wept not at this moment, but 
| whispered to her friends : 
** Will you suffer this ?”’ 
| ‘Is this all you had to say?’’ asked Berthe, 
| severely. 
' ‘No; I have now another proposal to make, 
‘but it’s on my own aeccount,’”’ he replied, with a 
| patronizing air; ‘* this affair could end otherwise ; 
| have thought of it; your little darling tickles my 
fancy greatly. Corbleu! | am a downright good 
fellow, and what ’s more, I have some spare money. 
| Well, now, what does the baron want! To cure 
_the chevalier of his foolish freak. Egad! he will 
be quite satisfied if 1 marry M. Gaspard’s lady- 
| love.”’ 
_ The last words were scarcely uttered, when the 
| Ravens gave vent to their indignation. Suzanne 
_ stood up in an attitude of wounded pride, her sharp 
features assuming an expression of indescribable 
| haughtiness and command. 
| “Out of this house, you vile wretch!” she 
cried, pointing to the door. ‘‘ How dare you insult 
| Madeinoiselle de Lescale! I forbid you to put your 
foot here again! out of this, i say a 
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The lackey made no reply, but obeyed this 
imperious order; that name of de Lescale, the 
outburst of the old woman's justifiable indigna- 
tion, and, above all, the consciousness of his own 
insolence, abashed and confused him; he retired 
without uttering a word, but making the most 
deferential salutation. 

Emilie sat herself down, concealing her face in 
her hands. 

**So this is what you were weeping for, poor 
dear,’’ said Suzanne, compassionately; ‘* but I 
ean't comprehend what made you ask for our par- 
don.”” 

The young girl responded in a voice full of 
emotion— 

‘*] asked your pardon, because, amidst the 
words just uttered by that man, there lay something 
true ; | love the chevalier, and the chevalier loves 
me.” 

** Can it be possible !’’ exclaimed the dames, in 
the greatest astonishment. 

** Yes, my kind friends, we love each other,” 


to convey them to Gréoulx. She followed them 
with her looks as far as her sight could extend, 
exchanged signals with them, and when the heavy 
vehicle was lost in the distance, she bent her steps 
homeward. She sat herself in the huge arm-chair, 
and, having settled the old table before the win- 
dow, she spent the morning reading that sublime 
book, wherein the voice of God speaks at every 
page. Indeed, a Bible, and ‘* The Imitation of 
Christ,’’ (that source of blissful consolation,) were 
the only books that composed the dame’s library. 

Here we must leave Emilie absorbed in pious 
meditation, whilst we accompany the good-natured 
| sisters in their momentous mission. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Chateau de Gréoulx, a very old building, 
situated in the midst of the mountains of Upper 
_Provenge, had been built by the Knights ‘Templars 
|in the beginning of the thirteenth century. After 
| the extinction of this order, and the confiscation of 





she, resumed, with more composure ; ‘* we loved | their property, the demense fell into the possession 
each other unwittingly, unawares, and not thinking | of the family of which Gaspard de Gréoulx was the 
of what might follow. Now, I see—I understand last descendant. 

—this affection must be broken—I will enter al The chateau bore that outward aspect peculiar 
convent; I have no dowry, but can be received as to all fortresses of the middle ages. Its ramparts, 
a lay sister. O, dear Berthe, dear Suzanne, | commanding the wretched houses of the suburb, 
shall never forget your kindness; I will pray for were flanked by embattled towers, and in the centre 
you every day—for you alone have been good to | of these irregular constructions arose the donjon- 
me. M. de Gréoulx will obey his guardian; it| keep, wherein the archives and treasures of the 
must be so, else he would remain in prison, Let | owner were secured. But the Seigneurs de Gré- 
him be happy—as to me, I will fly from this oulx had arranged the interior of this antique resi- 
country. What will become of me in this world, | dence in a more médern style of luxury. ‘The ensem- 
where people despise and insult me!’’ Her sobs | d/e preserved still the religious character of primitive 
drowned her voice ; after a pause she pursued— | buildings; the cloisters still existed, surrounded 








“ To-morrow you must take me back to the ‘ Vis- 
itation,’ and inform the baron that I never again 
will see M. Gaspard ; that I am dead to the world 
—that Emilie de Leseale is a nun!” 

Her despair, her elevation of heart, her generous 
resolution, deeply moved the dames. Emilie and 
Gaspard were now the objects of all their hopes 
and affections ; so they indulged, the first time for 
many years, in that unequivocal expression of deep 
sorrow, the more touching, when springing from 
long-tried and hardened natures. They wept—the 
poor, forlorn, loveless, joyless, good souls! 

** Emilie,’’ suddenly exclaimed Suzanne, in a 
tone of determination, ‘‘ leave it all to us; you 
have been insulted—you shall obtain reparation. 
The chevalier is a prisoner—he shall soon be set 
at liberty! ‘To-morrrow Berthe and | will start 
off to Gréoulx.”’ 

A remarkable feature in the life of the two Ra- 
vens was their constant uniformity of will; it 
seemed as though a desire, a thought, no sooner arose 
within one sister's bosom, than the other instantly 
experienced a similar thought or desire, so closely 
linked were these deserted, disconsolate sisters. 
In their hours of intimate chat, when they forgot 
themselves, seated as of wont in their roomy cham- 
ber, they seldom regretted their younger years, 
spent in industrious habits, oftentimes assisting the 
poor, limited as were their means, and piously 
ministering the last cares due to the perishable 
frame of man. 

Again did the lovely orphan remain alone; but 
this time she, so to speak, blessed the cause of her 
loneliness. Was it not to promote her happiness, 
and, above all, that of her beloved chevalier, whom 
obstacles daily rendered more dear to her heart? 
She accompanied the Ravens to the coach that was 


| by an extensive lawn, whereupon formerly strolled 
the Knights ‘Templars. And above the sombre 
arcades opened large windows with sculptured cor- 
nices, behind which hung heavy curtains of rich 
silk. The first story, entirely built anew under 
Louis XIV., was furnished and decorated with all 
the splendor of that epoch, and in this no alteration 
had been effected since the ast fifty years. 

On their arrival at Gréoulx, the Ravens stopped 
at the only inn in the village. Having changed 
their travelling-dresses for gowns of light serge, 
and put on their high and full coifs of snow-white 
cambric, carefully plaited, they slowly took their 
way to the castle. 

As they ascended the steep acclivity, hemmed 
in on each side by old stunted elms, they recog- 
nized, with no slight emotion, every site, and 
every winding, every tree, and every stone. 

** Do you see yonder the tall walnut-tree that 
was struck by lightning on Assumption Day, 
during vespers!’’ asked Berthe; ‘* it 1s still ver- 
dant and covered with leaves. Here is the Ma- 
donna in its stone niche, closed by wire-work, 
where we used to suspend bunches of white roses.”’ 

** Behold, Berthe, the small garden between the 
towers! How luxurious is the vine covering the 
walls! What profusion of roses, what myriads of 
flowers ; just like in our days !”’ 

‘* Yonder, see the woods, the meadows, they 
are so beautifully green ; everything around us is 
still young and beautiful !"’ 

They exchanged a look, and said together, with 
a deep sigh— 

‘* Nature has not changed, but we!” 

At the entrance to the castle there lived a game- 
keeper, wearing the livery of the baron—it was 
| Berthe who spoke to him. He did not condescend 
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to quit his seat, and attend to these women who 
came on foot, but, crossing his arms, said gruffly— 

**T suppose you come for a collection? Every 
day the baron is pestered in the same way, and on 
Nebbdays it’s a regular procession! I don’t think 
you ‘Il be allowed to see monseigneur. Go by the 
large staircase ; you "ll find servants in the hall ; 
they “Il tell you all about it.”’ 

“He thinks we come to beg,” murmured Su- 
zanne, with a half smile. 

‘** The large stairs are at the far end of the clois- 
ter,”’ added the game-keeper. 

“Thank you. We know it,’’ drily responded 
Suzanne. ‘* Come, dear.”’ 

Fortunately they arrived after dinner-time, at the 
hour Baron de Gréoulx gave audiences. A valet, 
having taken the orders of the baron, ushered them 
into the audience-chamber. The terrible old man 
was seated in his superb fautewl of ebony, on 
which his coat-of-arms was handsomely carved. 
He was dressed after the fashion of the preceding 
century ; he wore a velvet jacket trimmed with) 
gold lace, and a silk doublet richly embroidered, 

om whose centre issued a frill of wide and costly 
lace. An immense wig, with its graduated and 
symmetrical curls, framed a face whose broad feat- 
ures recalled those of Louis XIV. in his old age ; 
it was that same jet-black eye, crowned with a 
wide brow; the same compressed lips and like 
attitude of the head; but his countenance wanted | 
that noble expression and stern kindness so charac- 
teristic in the features of the departed monarch. | 
His bearing had a sombre haughtiness, and his | 

esture a sort of passionate brusqueri ; at the first | 
ook one could detect a man to whose will every | 
one should bend. 

The Ravens, having cast a hurried glance round | 
the hall, made a curtsey. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want?” asked | 
the baron, with his wonted air of arrogance. 
Moreover, he saw at once how frightfully old and | 
ugly were the visitors. 

** My name is Suzanne!” 

‘* Mine is—Berthe,’’ replied the dames simply. 

The baron started slightly ; but, recovering him- 
self as though from a causeless fright, he said, 
tartl y— 

** Well, what have you to say?” 

“It’s a long story, which, for the honor of the 
name you bear, must be told to you alone, Mon- 
sieur le Baron; replied Suzanne; “ order the 
doors to be closed, and forbid any one to listen, or 
interrupt us.” 

He regarded them without uttering a word, and 
remained motionless, as if stricken by some ghastly 
apparition. Suzanne took the hand-bell from the 
table and rang—a valet presented himself. 

** Allow no one near,” cried the baron, ‘* and 
stay you in the first antechamber.”’ 
he valet having withdrawn, the dames took 
seats. 








** Monsieur,”’ said Suzanne, (who, as the elder, 
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the Benedictines of Aix, but they refused to take 
the veil. Then you had recourse to violence, and 
by your orders they were conducted to another 
nunnery, the Carmelites of Arles ; there, occurred 
things which, had they been divulged, would have 
caused the prioress to appear before the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, and you, baron, before the Lieu- 
tenant-Crimanel. The young girls passed their 
twelve months of noviciate in a walled cell, being 
allowed barely enough bread and water to prevent 
their dying of hunger. Having been threatened to 
be left in this prison all their lifetime, they feigned 
to submit; they were released from confinement 
and treated more leniently, their vocation being 
deemed sincere. You, monsieur, spread the report 
that they were on the point of pronouncing their 
vows. But one fine day they were vainly sought 
for in their cells ; they had made their escape, and 
never since were they heard of.”’ 

During this narrative the baron had grown pale 
as death. 

‘* They are dead!”’ he murmured, with a hollow 
voice ; ‘* they died years ago !”’ 

‘* They are alive !’’ retorted Suzanne, ‘ they are 
both alive !”’ 

** ] don’t believe you!’’ he interrupted, passion- 


ately; ‘‘after more than half a century, whence 


could they come from?’ And what proofs are there 
of their existence’ Those poor creatures are dead, 
I repeat.”’ 

‘** Brother !’’ cried Suzanne, staring in his face, 
with an expression of proud irony, ‘‘ do you then 
deny us?”’ 

And as the baron turned away his eyes, with a 
gesture of confusion and rage, she added— 

‘* Indeed, we are no longer the handsome ladies 
of Gréoulx ; work and sorrow have long since fur- 
rowed our faces. You, also, brother, have waxed 
old in prosperity and idleness, yet we both recog- 
nized you.”’ 

‘* Silence !—if you care for your souls! silence !”” 
interrupted the heartless baron, hardly able to sup- 
press the outburst of his passion. 

‘*] have not yet finished our story,’’ coldly re- 
sumed Suzanne, who again took her seat; “ still 
must you hear it all. Having fled from the Car- 
melites we knew not what todo. We might have 
dragged you before the Court of Parliament and 
obtained justice; but we thought of the disgrace 
our family would incur, and resolved to live and 
suffer in silence. Whilst you, perhaps, expected 
we would have drowned ourselves in the Rhone, 
we were walking across the fields, dressed as coun- 
try girls, and possessing as our only fortune, a 
crown of three /ivres.* Having been brought up 
like ladies (to do nothing) we could not find within 
ourselves the means of exercising some profession. 
But to whomsoever is willing to work bread never 
fails. We took the road to Marseilles—that large 
town, where we knew not a soul, and in which 
people are casily lost in a crowd. From the mo- 
ment of our arrival, my sister thought of our trying 


and possessing a greater facility of speech, always | to become nurse-tenders. To follow this avocation 


took matters in hand,) “ fifty years ago two young | 


no apprenticeship is necessary ; it suffices to pos- 


irls left by force this chateau, in which they were | sess health, courage, and patience, and to have dis- 

mm. The death of the baron, your father, having | cretion and honesty, to succeed. We did succeed. 
made you the head of the family, you wished io be! For the last fifty years we have been well known 
the only heir of the fortune and demesnes ; to ac-| in Marseilles, but no one ever suspected to what 
complish such wishes it became indispensable that! family we belong—our reputation is well estab- 
your sisters should enter aconvent. Young though! lished ; and so well known our probity, that there 
they were, and brought up as they had been in| 


ideas of fear and blind submission, they dared to! + 4 Jivre corresponded nearly to a shilling, being com 
resist ; you had them cloistered as the convent of | posed of twenty-four sous. 
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is not a house of which the owners would not readi- 
ly trust us the keys. At present being no longer 
robust enough to take care of the sick, we merely 
attend the dead. The good people of Marseilles 
have given us the sobriquet of the * Ravens,’ and 
the little children are afraid of us; however, this 
does not prevent us from continuing our occupation, 
and advancing our salvation through good works. 
Thus it was that we became acquainted with our 
rand-nephew, Gaspard de Gréoulx; he fell ill 
rom sorrow, and was thought dead, when we were 
fortunate enough to recall him to life.’’ 

** Does Gaspard know who you are?” inter- 
rupted the baron, with terror. 

**He has not the least suspicion in the world 
about it. He believes, as every one does, that we 


are of low extraction—perhaps, the daughters of | 


one of your footmen ; for he is aware that we for- 
merly had some acquaintance with you. He know 
who we are! No, no; neither Gaspard nor any 
living soul. Who could imagine that the ‘ Ravens’ 


baron, are their brother ?”’ 

** You have disgraced your name !”’ he exclaimed, 
violently. ‘‘1 deny you: but what the d l 
came you here for? Do you want me to acknowl- 
edge you as my sisters?’ 

** We could exact it,’’ retorted Suzanne, without 
losing her sang froid. 

Meanwhile Berthe listened attentively, and, by 
assenting nods, responded to the glance of her sis- 
ter, who frequently turned towards her to call forth 
some sign of approbation. 





dame, ‘‘ claim our legitimate share of fortune, and 
the interest for fifty years, which would amount, at 
least, to thrice the principal ; but we are willing to 
renounce everything, under this condition—that 
Gaspard shall be set at liberty, and left to choose 
his own wife!” 

‘*Psha! You are mad!’’ interrupted he, with 
an explosion of passion. ‘* You are mad, and the 
chevalier, too; for he has fallen in love with a 
certain damsel—a girl who has neither name nor 
fortune.” 

** You are mistaken, sir; her birth is equal to 

ours,”’ boldly ventured Berthe. ‘* Her name is 
milie de Lescale—she is an orphan; but we 
adopted her.”’ 

** You, filles du diable!’’ exclaimed the baron ; 
‘then it was to you I sent La Fleur?” 

** Yes! brother, to our house ; a fuotman came, 
who threatened Mademoiselle de Lescale, and said 





far will we go. 
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throat! You dictate conditions—utter threats ! 
Tush, woman, you are dreaming! 1 am not afraid ! 
I defy you!” 

Yet he trembled in his secret soul. He found, 
in his sisters, that same determined, unflinching 
spirit, characteristic of his family. It became ob- 
vious to him that he was struggling against iron 
wills akin to his own. He looked downwards, 
when Suzanne, advancing close to him, with cool 
resolution, said, slowly and distinct] y— 

‘Then you refuse? You deny justice to us and 
Gaspard, as well as satisfaction to Mademoiselle de 
Lescalet Be it so. We take upon ourselves to 
have justice rendered to every one of us. But be- 
ware, brother! You will surely repent it in this 
world, and perhaps in the next! Men will despise 

ou; and dod may visit this injustice upon you. 
t will be your own doing. You shall be sum- 
moned before judges, to acknowledge your sisters, 
the ‘ Ravens,’ as the Marseillais call them. We 


will bring before the court undeniable proofs of 
are of the noble house of Gréoulx, and that you, | 


our identity. You compel us to go thus far—thus 
We leave the chateau to-day, to 


return soon, not humble and scorned, but under our 


real name—as becomes Mesdemviselles de Gréoulz. 
Farewell.”’ 

He sprang violently to the door, and beckoned 
his sisters to resume their seats. 

‘* Listen to me,”’ he said, trying to regain cool- 
ness and composure, and curb his pride to the ex- 
igencies of this terrible juncture. ‘* Listen—I will 


not be the one to dishonor our house by such a 


scandal] ;—nor can | grant your demand. 
** We could also,”’ continued the tongue-gifted 


It is im- 
possible for me todoso. Neither you nor Gaspard 
are conscious of the true state of things.” 

They regarded him with surprise and distrust ; 
he stood, his head drooping on his breast—speech- 
less, and visibly depressed. He seemed tortured by 
the irretrievable necessity of coming to a full dis- 
closure. 

“Speak !’’ ejaculated Suzanne, imp ciently. 
oe — baron, or we withdraw instantly.” 

Then it was, that, for the first time, th» Baron 
de Gréoulx humbled his pride, and sacri”. cd his 


-own will. At length he said, in a bitter ione of 
voice— 

** You wish that young girl, Mademoi.-lle de 
Lescale, to become a great lady, do you not’ You 


you would have her shut up in the house of the | 


filles-repenties. The wretch forgot himself so far 


as to insult the young lady, by offering to marry 


her. As sure as I live, baron, she shall obtain 
reparation. I promised it, and she must have it.”’ 
Some moments of silence succeeded this animat- 


ed colloquy. ‘The baron had risen from his seat, | 


in an attitude calculated to intimidate females less 


determined than his sisters ; passion had made the. 


blood rush to his face; he strode to and fro the 
hall, like a man out of hissenses. Meanwhile, the 
dames, stern and impassible, followed him with a 
calm gaze. 


** Mon frére,”’ abruptly said Suzanne, with placid | 
firmness, ‘‘ decide—decide instantly—yield or re-| that he ran the risk of losing both his body and 
fuse ; whichever you please—but speak at once; soul, he confessed that he wished to die, not being 
able to bear the disgrace of having his bills dis- 
‘* Indeed !’’ he interrupted, with dark irony.| honored. The amount required was only ten thou- 
‘* You come here, thinking to hold a pistol at my | sand livres: by collecting all our savings, we made 


we neither can nor will wait !”’ 


wish her also to be rich? Learn, then, the whole 
truth, and know that I am a ruined man! That 
unless Gaspard reéstablish his fortune by a rich 
alliance, the baronage of Gréoulx will be forthwith 
sold we my creditors !”’ 

** We will buy the demesne from them,’’ quietly 
replied Suzanne. 

** You !”’ cried the baron, who thought they were 
raving. ‘* How the deuce could you have earned a 
sufficient sum of money? Is it by tending the sick, 
and burying the dead ?”’ 

He interrupted himself with an outburst of con- 
vulsive laughter, and shrugged his shoulders in pity. 

** This part of our lives still remains to be told,” 
quietly retorted Suzanne, not in the least discon- 
certed. ‘* About thirty years ago, we had to nurse- 
tend a merchant who had attempted poisoning him- 
self; the unfortunate man, though at the point of 
death, refused every assistance. As we represented 
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up and lent him this sum. This brought him good 
luck ; he speedily recovered ; we left our money 
in his hands, and took an interest in his business, 
At the present day, not only is the firm Vincent 
and Co. one of the wealthiest in Marseilles, but we 

nearly four hundred thousand crowns: this 
shall be. Emilie’s portion, if she marry our grand- 
nephew. Would not this be sufficient to prevent 
the baronage from being sold ?”’ 

** Certainly, it would be sufficient,’ replied the 
baron, almost choked with emotion and amazement : 
he thought he would go mad with joy. 

** We have to thank the Almighty, who has so 
willed all this,”’ ejaculated Suzanne. ‘* Previous to 
our acquaintance with Gaspard, we intended be- 
queathing our fortune to charitable institutions ; 
we never purposed to enjoy it, for it little agrees 
with the station we have lived in so long ; it will 
cheer us to think hereafter that this money has 
served to preserve the honor of our family. Yet, 
Monsicur /e Baron, we have still a request to make 
—Let the dear young people be kept ignorant of 
past and present affairs. You will give by contract 
the demesne of Gréoulx to Gaspard, as a marriage- 
settlement. 

The baron started. 

** Would you prefer him to redeem it ?’’ returned 
Suzanne; ‘‘is it not better to spare yourself this 
affront? You will call together your creditors ; we 
will pay them ; and no one can ever suspect that 
you dissipated the fortune of your father !”’ 

The baron felt confused and silenced. One could 
divine in him the sufferings of a haughty mind, 
compelled to choose between two humiliations ; yet 
he could not long hesitate. 

** T give full consent,’’ he said, at last, ** but will 
not interfere in anything. Let the marriage take 
place at once. Gaspard may bring his wife to the 
chateau ; she will be welcome as the lady and mis- 
tress. Iam old, and will devote my latter days to 
work out my salvation.”’ 

Berthe heaved a sigh, tantamount to ** The saints 
be praised !”’ 

Both sisters rose from their chairs. 

‘* Farewell, brother,’’ said Berthe, holding out 
her hand to him ; *‘ we shall not meet again; we 
return to our little home in the Rue St. Laurent. 
Though Emilie be not aware how near we stand re- 
lated to Gaspard, | know their hearts ; they will 
prove grateful, and remember us in their blissful 
life.”’ 

Ere departing, the old women seemed to address 
a mute adieu to all things around them ; they car- 
ried, once more, their looks round the capacious 
hall; with each object, with every piece of furni- 
ture, was associated some recollection ; they con- 
templated the various family portraits hanging on 
the wainscoting, and stopped before that of their 
mother. ‘The noble lady, who had been cut off in 
the prime of life, was represented holding in her 
arms two lovely, rosy little girls. 

‘**'Thus we were !’? murmured Suzanne with a 
deep sigh. 

“Come, sister, come!’’ said Berthe, wiping 
away a tear. 

The baron had risen, but he was utterly un- 
moved ; his eye was dry, and his countenance ex- 
pressed but impatience. 

** Farewell, brother,’’ repeated Suzanne; ‘all 
is over between us ; now your people may come ; 
to every one we are but two old strangers.”’ 

Having said this, the Ravens made a low curt- 
sey, and slowly withdrew. 
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The baron having rung the bell— 
‘La Fleur,” said he to the lacquey, ‘‘ accom- 
pany these ladies down stairs.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Turee weeks later, the marriage of Gaspard de 
Gréoulx and Emilie de Lescale was celebrated at 
St. Laurent’s church, with the utmost simplicity ; 
no one being present save the good Ravens, 
Vincent, and three of his friends required as wit- 
nesses. 

After mass the dames accompanied the young 
couple to their house. The carriage wherein they 
were to start for Gréoulx, already awaited them at 
the door. Having changed her rich coifs of white 
lace, and her robe of India muslin, for a travelling- 
dress, the bride detached from over the mantel- 
piece the wreath of everlastings, which she min- 
gled with her wedding bouquet. 

Emilie felt her heart breaking at the idea of 
leaving the Ravens ; her eyes were suffused with 
tears ; Gaspard whispered to her tenderly—** It is 
but for a time.” She felt solaced by this promise, 
and held the sisters in a Jong and close embrace. 

At last Gaspard said, pressing their hands— 

“1 owe you everything! you saved me from 
| death, reconciled me with the baron, and gave me 
Emilie. Oh! let me hope we shall not be long 
separated from you, who have bestowed a motherly 
| affection upon us.”’ 
| ** Because we love you as if you were our chil- 
dren,”’ said Suzanne, with heartfelt emotion, whilst 
Berthe was unable to speak from grief. ‘‘ Be ever 
happy, dear children, and think often of ‘the Ra- 
| vens,’ who thank Heaven for having permitted them 
|to make you so. Pray for Berthe and for me, and 
| promise to come often to see us.”’ 
| * Soon, very soon,’’ repeated the happy lovers, 
as they quitted the house, and stepped into the 
| carriage, which soon carried them off at the full 
| gallop of four fiery steeds. 
| A few hours afterwards, the dames’ attendance 
was required to minister the last cares to the canon 
of the cathedral. The saintly women made every 
| haste to go and fulfil this pious duty, which for- 
prewen caused some diversion from the state of 

loneliness to which they hereafter saw themselves 
doomed. : 

Meanwhile Gaspard and Emilie yielded to the 
‘charm of those first moments, which brought the 
| realization of their fondest hopes. They formed 
many a sweet plan for the future; but with each 
and every thought that of the dear old dames was 
ever associated. Swiftly did they glide, those hours 
spent in recalling the emotions of the past, and in 
picturing to themselves the joys to come ! 

Oh! well might ye, angels from above! have 
envied the divine blissfulness of these two beings, 
who had preserved that purity of soul, that naiveté 
of feelings and thought which hereafter give more 
zest to all earthly sensations. 

So happily did time while away, that when the 
carriage stopped at the gate of the chateau, Gaspard 
and Emilie thought their journey but the unravel- 
ling of some fairy tale. . 

Agreeably to their master’s instructions, all the 
people of the baron were gathered at the entrance- 
vestibule to welcome the future proprietors of the 
chateau. From the windows of the picture-gallery, 
the baron witnessed their entrée ; they ascended 
the large stairs, and were soon in his presence. 

He received them, half frowning, half yee 
but the joyful expression of Gaspard’s face, on 
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one hand, and, on the other, the graceful and pre- 
possessing countenance of Emilie, soon melted the 
ice ; so much so, that the baron began to say to 
himself that he might still lead a happy life; his 
declining days being cheered by the society of the 
handsome couple, who would watch over and smile 
upon his still green old age. 

That evening the stern baron sat not alone to 
supper: three covers had been laid in a cosey little 
boudoir, where Louis XIV. and the fair La Val- 
liére had once deigned to partake of a luncheon. 
The repast passed off gayly, and when Madame de 
Gréoulx and her Gaspard retired, they had already 
made good friends with the baron. 

To say the truth, since the mysterious visit of 
the two black women, (as the servants called them,) 
a complete change had taken place in his character, 
to the utter fright of the household, who dreaded 
as much this sudden transformation of their mas- 
ter’s, as though he had changed from a mild to a 
passionate disposition: they were sure something 
extraordinary would happen, and the wise-heads of 
the chateau boasted their deep penetration, when 
monseigneur apprized all his people of the marriage 
of his grandson, who was to take immediate pos- 
session of the demesne. 

‘* No wonder,” said the valet, ‘‘ monseigneur 
did not scold me once these three days !”’ 

** Nor did he curse me for driving too slow,” 
thought the coachman. 


of the cellar,’ remarked the butler. 

The fact is, that the venerable M. de Gréoulx had, 
familiarly speaking, turned over a new leaf. His 
chaplain had watched his opportunity, and used 
over the baron all the persuasion of his holy elo- 
quence to bring on the victory of the good over the 
evil spirit. 

Fortunately, this time, Father Sylvestre’s admo- 
nitions were not vain. At first, a regular volley 
of ungracious words were the sole response of the 


old man, who even so far forgot himself as to give | 


vent to the most violent paroxysm of passion ; but 
this fit was his last, and from that day he earnestly 
commenced amending his life. 

Time wore away, and things went on more and 
more smoothly. Young Monseiur de Gréoulx and 
his wife now called the baron ‘* Father,’’ and were 
treated by him with truly paternal kindness. 

Since her departure, Emilie had never allowed 
two days to pass without writing to her dear dames, 
and to the last affectionate note she had sent, Gas- 
pard had added as postscript, that ‘‘ he and Emilie 
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It seemed as though his heart, so long deaf to 
tender affections, eagerly wished to repay itself, and 
regain the time lost. At last he knew that man’s 
mission is all but one of self-gratification. 

The dames had been watching some time, when 
at length the carriage stopped at their door, and in 
one moment they received Emilie in their, arms, 
and even embraced the chevalier. 

When Emilie apprized them of the plan Gaspard 
had formed for their living near the chateau, she 
encountered many difficulties : nothing could deter- 
mine * the Ravens’’ to give up their industrious 
habits, and quit Marseilles ; to conquer their relue- 
tance, it required no less than that eloquence which 
springs from affeetion ; nor would Berthe have had 
the courage to forsake their house, comfortless as 
it was, had not Gaspard promised to buy it from the 
landlord and preserve it in the state it then stood, 
with this mere condition, that the other rooms 
should be rendered inhabitable. 

All matters being agreed upon, the charge of 
this place was forthwith entrusted to a person 
recommended by M. Vincent, and minute directions 
given to preserve, in that same order of fifty years’ 
standing, that chamber wherein the good dames 
had lived so many dreary, yet peaceful days. 
Fimilie and Gaspard took delight in thinking that 
they could occasionally return to this Rue St. Lau- 
rent, in a way of pilgrimage, bringing back their 


| dear old friends, and enjoying with them some 
‘* Nor threaten to dismiss me for taking bad care | 


cosey evenings, as of yore. 

It was a momentous era in ‘‘ the Ravens’ ”’ life 
the day they left Marseilles. Notwithstanding the 
certainty of a change for the better, they could not 
easily reconcile the idea of spending in idleness 
the remainder of lives hitherto so laboriously 
engaged. However, they had promised, and they 
would not frustrate their friends’ expectations. 

Previous to their departure, they received from 
M. Vincent a sum sufficient for their support during 
the following six months. The debts of their 
brother were being paid; but this done, there 
would still remain in the merchant’s hands what 
would ensure them a modest but independent live- 
lihood. 

They took possession of their cottage, and though 
for fifty years weaned from every comfort, easily 
got accustomed to their new mode of living: to 
them it was like a pleasing shadow of that sumptu- 
ous life of younger days. 

Emilie was a daily visitor at the dames’ cottage, 
but ever vainly had she insisted upon their coming 
to see her at the chateau; she was at a loss to find 


would be in Marseilles before the end of another | what imperious reasons could prevent their grati- 


week.” 
bought a cottage within a stone’s throw of the 
demesne, and having had it comfortably furnished, 
communicated to Emilie his plan of bringing the 
dames to Gréoulx, that they might peaceably end 
their days in the little mansion he had purchased 
for this purpose. 


Great was the joy of Emilie at this news, and 
with delight did she hail the day appointed to leave | 


for Marseilles. 
The baron was one of those beings to whom the 
absence of a friend is in some manner necessary, 





Unknown to his wife, the young man | fying her wish. As to the old baron, he had heard 


of his sisters living at Gréoulx, but he felt no anx- 
iety whatever on the subject, relying implicitly 
upon their promise never to disclose their real 
parentage. 

Two years had elapsed ; meanwhile not a single 
cloud had as yet obscured the sunny days of the 
inmates of Gréoulx ; nor did the dames regret hav- 
ing quitted Marseilles. Their time was busily 
oceupied. Suzanne, scarcely able to move out, 
contrived to make clothing for the poor, whilst 
Berthe read to her, or would absent herself to 


to make them well comprehend how dear to them! attend to the sick of the neighborhood, and this 
are those from whom they part. For many years) still more readily than at the time she received 


he had been a stranger to all emotion, save that. money for her attendance. 


The charitable old 


which is caused by violent anger ; but he then felt souls were assisted in their good works by Emilie, 
a something, which he could not well define, when whose presence had brought ease and comfort 


he, the morose old man, parted from “his dear 
children,’’ as he now called them. 





| 


among the less fortunate people of the environs. 
Since their marriage the chevalier and his wife 
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had taken two journeys to Marseilles; the first 
time the dames had accompanied them ; but of late 
Suzanne’s health had caused deep anxiety to 
Berthe, who could by no means think of leaving 
her sister even for a few days. 

During the last pilgrimage of young M. de 
Gréoulx, an accident had befallen the baron, which, 
though at first deemed of no importance, afterwards 
proved fatal to him. Old as he was, he would 
enjoy every day two hours’ ride in his park. No 
man was more fond of horses than he ; and, more- 
over, he was an excellent horseman. However, 
one morning, regardless of a recent indisposition, 
he would enjoy his wonted sport, and mounted a 
thorough-bred horse, which had not been out for | 
several days. ‘This animal, naturally restless and | 
fiery, got suddenly frightened by the discharge of | 
a gun from the neighboring demesne, and reared | 
in the most frightful manner, standing almost erect 
on his hind legs; neither whip, spur, nor bridle, | 
were of avail ;—that day the baron’s skill be-| 
trayed him. Being unable to master his steed, he | 
was violently throw n on the ground, and received | 
a contusion on his head. ‘The poor gentleman was | 
brought instantly to his chamber. A surgeon was | 
soon in attendance, who pronounced the wound to| 
be of a slight nature. However, the chevalier and | 
his wife were summoned back to the chateau. | 
Their anxiety was only equalled by the satisfac- 
tion experienced by the baron, on their return. 

In truth, during their absence, he had found him- 
self lonely and desolate. 

Emilie assumed at once the charge of tending 
Gaspard’s grandfather, and indeed no daughter 
could have displayed more unremitting zeal and 
tender solicitude. 

Suzanne and Berthe, when made cognizant of 
their brother's accident, were on the point of com- 
ing to the chateau to minister to him; but they 
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never had he uttered a word respecting them, but 
seemed more than reluctant to hear them mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the baron’s demand was complied 
with ; Gaspard himself brought the message to the 
Ravens, who were slow to believe that their brother 
wished to see them ; but for the entreaties of the 
chevalier, and his insisting that time was pressing, 
they would have persisted in their refusal. At last 
they yielded. ‘This time they entered the chateau 
with feelings of even deeper melancholy than the 
last. It was not the healthy and yet green old man 
they came to meet, but their dying brother! 
They were forthwith ushered into the patient’s 


| chamber ; ; the baron called them to his bedside, 


and bade them sit near him; but the sorrowing 
sisters knelt close to the couch, each holding a 
hand of the man whose heartless conduct they for- 
got in this extreme moment. By his desire, Gas- 
pard and his wife were immediately sent for; he 
ordered the doors to be closed, and said in a low 
yet solemn voice— 

** Gaspard—Emilie—lI feel life is departing from 
me! Already my head grows heavy, and I ean 
hardly collect my thoughts. Listen, then, to 
these, perhaps my last words. I have been cruelly 
unjust towards two beings, of whom ] am the un- 
worthy brother. But I thank God, that, in his 
merey, he has permitted my heart to recover from 
that protracted state of error and cruelty! Su- 
zanne! Berthe! embrace your brother, and forgive 
him for the awful life to which he condemned you. 
Would to God that 1 could live to love and honor 
you as you deserve! Yes, Gaspard! Emilie! they 
are my sisters! my own good sisters. Love them 
dearly tor my sake and for your own, for it is to 
them you owe the happiness you now enjoy. 
Come close to me, and receive the blessing of my 
heart.”’ 

They all four kneeled, and the baron, spreading 


remeinbered their pledge of secrecy, and contented | over them his trembling hands, faltered — 


themselves with receiving daily tidings through | 
Gaspard and Emily. | 
A month after the accident we have related, the | 


baron, whose convalescence seemed fairly estab- 


lished, suddenly felt weaker than usual, and com-| ‘This scene had overpowered him. 


plained of violent pains in his head ; a consultation | 
of medical men from Marseilles was held the next | 
morning, and their opinion was, that congestion of | 
the brain was iinminent; should their ‘apprehen- | 
sions be justified, they anticipated fatal conse-— 
quences, owing to the age of the petiont and the | 
hard life he had led. 

They deemed it prudent to communicate this) 
sad intelligence to M. Gaspard de Gréoulx, that! 
he might provide for every contingency. 
ing previously conferred with Father Sylvelstre, on_ 
this alarming subject, both were of the one mind | 
that they should avail themselves of the few hours | 
of reason that the baron would be spared. It was 
the grandson who had to prepare his grandfather 
for this solema disclosure, and to impress upon | 
him the impending necessity of putting to rights 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs. 

The baron bore this with great strength of mind : 
having remained for several hours closeted with 
his grandson, and made him write his last instruc- 
tions, he took a few hours of rest. In the evening 
he desired Emilie to send at once for the two old 
women who lived in the neighborhood, for Mes- 
demoiselles Suzanne and Berthe, as he designated 
them. At this demand Madame de Gréoulx ex-| 
perienced great surprise ; often had she, as well as | 


Gaspard, spoken to him of the two sisters, yet | 


‘* May you all be happy ! Suzanne! Berthe ! my 
own dear sisters, forgive me and pray for me !”’ 

He could not say more; his strength forsook 
him, and he half fainted in the arms of Berthe. 
They all re- 
tired to the adjacent chamber, and he was left to 
| the eare of the doctor, whose constant attendance 
had been requested by Gaspard. 

After the first moment of natural emotion, Emi- 
lie and Gaspard clasped in their arms the Ravens, 
whom they could now call their dear aunts. The 


| diseovery of their parentage would have rendered 


them dearer to their hearts, had not their affection 
long since reached the highest climax. The baron’s 


Hav-| state became daily more alarming, and, notwith- 


standing all efforts to combat the progress of the 
disease, a fortnight afterwards the old gentleman 
breathed his last. Ere his soul fled to a better 
land, the baron had recovered some moments of 
lucidity, and expressed, in broken and barely audi- 
ble sentences, the sincerity of his regrets for the 
past, and hopes for the life to come. It was, in- 
deed, a sublime spectacle! the-death of this man, 
who, after years of recklessness, now closed his 
eyes in peace with men and with his Creator. 

All the inmates of the chateau spent the day in 
prayer, and, towards evening, the sainted sisters 
| performed, in silence and tears, that duty which 
_they had so often fulfilled towards strangers. Gas- 
pard and Emilie experienced that true sorrow 
which is better felt than told. Through affection, 
as much as through a sense of justice to Suzanne 
and Berthe, they insisted that the two sisters 
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should henceforth live in the chateau, and be re- 
stored to that position of which they had been so 
long deprived. Indeed, they could oppose no good 
reason to the tender request of their young friends ; 
moreover, there was something consoling for them 
in the idea of ending their days in this mansion, 
where their ancestors were born, had lived, and died. 

Soon were the good dames established in the 
chateau; poor, forlorn creatures, as they had been 
for many years, this was a late, but just reward 
for all they had suffered. The happiness they 
now enjoyed, prolonged, as it were, their days. 
They lived ten years on the demense of their 
fathers, witnessing the unalloyed felicity which 
was their own work. Nor of these ten years did 
one day elapse unmarked by some charitable deed. 
At last their career drew to a close ; yet it seemed 
as though death himself hesitated separating these 
beings whose destiny had been so closely linked 
upon earth. A week had scarcely elapsed since 
the death of Suzanne, whet Berthe was relieved 
from her earthly mission. Living, the poor had 
loved them; dead, they were still blessed and re- 
membered, for they left a sum of ten thousand Livres 
to be distributed amongst the poor families of 
Gréoulx. 

The grief of Emilie and Gaspard ry be easily 
imagined. But for the blessings of Providence 
bestowed upon them, they would have felt more 
bitterly being bereft of their beloved dames. 

Since the death of his grandfather, Gaspard had 
naturally inherited the title of Baron de Gréoulx, 
and, by his kind and well-directed efforts, promoted 
the welfare of his numerous tenants ; such conduct, 
in those times of despotism, was indeed of more 
than rare occurrence. 


The young baron and his wife outlived their 
aunts by many years. ‘Their happiness continued 
unabated, but never did they prove ungrateful to 
the memory of the Ravens. In a retired spot of 
the demense, a monument had been erected to the 
good sisters, which Gaspard and Emilie would 
often visit, accompanied by two lovely little girls, 
who each time brought flowers to the tomb of their 
aunts. Well did these children know who rested 
there, for their mother constantly spoke to them of 
their dear grandaunts ‘* who had gone to heaven.’’ 
Every morning would they run, singing, and 
smiling, to wish good morning, and bow to their 
aunts’ portraits ; and each time the gallery echoed 
with their silvery and merry laughter, as they said, 
**Good morning, Aunt Suzanne! good morning, 
Aunt Berthe!’’ For Emilie’s daughters were 
also called ** Suzanne,’’ and “ Berthe.”’ What 
names could have sounded more sweetly to Gas- 
pard’s and his wife's ears? 

At the time of the first French revolution, the 
Ravens were still remembered in Marseilles, and 
their house in the Rue St. Laurent showed to 
strangers. But long since had the feelings of the 
Marseillais undergone a complete change. It was, 
then, neither terror nor repulsion that their names 
brought to recollection; for their pious and chari- 
table life was no longer a secret. So true was the 
respect entertained for them, that, shortly after 
they had left their gloomy abode, their sobriquet 
had been thus modified: ‘* The Sainted Ravens,” 
a well-deserved tribute paid to their memory, which 
for years after was loved and revered by all the 
good people of Marseilles. 








Faster iv Potano.—The fasting during Lent 
is regulated in a great measure by the feelings of 
the individuals; some reject animal food alto- 
gether; others eat milk and butter, to which they 
add eggs, and some venture to take a little meat or 
bacon occasionally. In large establishments in the 
country, the servants generally agree among them- 
selves to what extent they will carry their fasting ; 
and then a deputation waits upon Pan (the master) 
to know if they may be allowed to fast. The per- 
mission is generally granted; and the usual mode 
of fasting is to reject every kind of animal food ex- 
cept fish. ‘To make amends for this abstinence, 
they eat oil of rape three times a day with their 
sauer kraut and other vegetables ; and they indulge 
occasionally in fish and salt herrings. 

In this way the working classes, in country 
places in Poland, pass the whole of Lent; and 
Good Friday is not distinguished, unless it be as a 
day of preparation for the delicacies which are to 
grace the table on Easter Sunday. The farm-ser- 
vants, who have families, and who are engaged by 
the year, have an extra allowance of grain. The 
mill is besieged for days before, every one coming 


with his bushel to be ground. ‘Their houses are | 


whitewashed within for the occasion, and they 
generally have something new. They make large 
flat cakes called Plaski, nearly of the saine materials 
as our cross-buns, and as much food is prepared on 
the Friday and Saturday as will last without cook- 
ing till Tuesday. A long table is set out in the 
ordinary dining-room, with all the dishes on it, with 
@ proportionate number of bottles of wine, beer, 
porter, &ec., and a great profusion of hard eggs, 


and some pats of butter in the form of lambs; but 
in case the Jews, whose feast of the Passover falls 
generally at the same time, should be too much 
flattered, it is absolutely necessary that a roast pig 
should form one of the dishes. A plate with water, 
and a brush made of the stalks and heads of rye, 
are placed on a small table ready for the priest, 
who comes on Saturday evening, or after service 
on Sunday, to bless the food. Everybody goes to 
church as early as six o'clock, dressed in their 
gayest clothes, and they return at nine, when the 
— arrives. He merely reads some prayers in 

olish from a book, the crucifix resting on his left 
arm ; after which he sprinkles the table with the 
water which has been prepared for him, and then 
retires. No one is allowed to eat till after the 
priest is gone ; but the master takes a dish of eggs, 
cut in pieces, into the kitchen, and eating a bit 
himself distributes the rest among the servants, who 
advance according to their age or supposed dignity, 
the head servant acting as spokesman for the rest 
in good wishes, &e. After they have all partaken, 
the master retires, and the cook carries off from the 
table as much as is wanted for the servants’ break- 
fast, which is no trifle; for, as if to make amends 
for their abstinence during Lent, the quantity the 
Polish servants eat during the first three days of 
Easter is perfectly astonishing. 

During the whole of the Easter week, visits are 
paid and received incessantly ; people going from 
| house to house, and eating hard eggs at every place 
they go to. It is also the custom to present the 





guests with eggs boiled hard, and their shells 
painted with various devices.— Ladies’ Companion. 
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From the Examiner, 8 June. 
THE ATTACK ON CUBA. 


WE entertain no very high idea of the imme- 
diate success of the American marauding expedi- 
tion against Cuba. The attempt is, in newspaper 
phraseology, premature. There can be no doubt, 
indeed, that Cuba is fast Americanizing ; that the 
young of its planter-race are sent to the United 
States for education, more than to Madrid ; and 
that the island is weary of having some millions 
sterling pumped from it annually to pay the extrav- 
agant army and court of Spain, as well as to 
enrich a succession of greedy governors from the 
mother country. The offer of the United States, 
therefore, to annex rather than conquer; to leave 
self-government to the annexed state, and at the 
same time afford it protection ; is one of the most 
tempting offers that can be made—at least to a 
planter-race. 

In Cuba, however, there are three classes de- 
cidedly opposed to such a scheme of annexation— 
the military, the clergy, and the negroes. The 
soldier and the ecclesiastic would lose his state- 
calling and his state-maintenance, and would be 
degraded at once from the highest to the lowest 
ranks of society. As to the negro, the dominion 
of the United States would forever rivet his chains. 
In such a state of things, the Spaniards have it 
certainly in their power to save the island from 
American conquest and annexation. ‘They have 
but to emancipate the negroes, and offer them the 
boon of emancipation in prospect ; and the black 
population of Cuba would soon rise to defend their 
liberties against the designs of the Americans. 

But Count Mirasol, the present governor of 
Cuba, is not a man to resort to extreme measures 
of this kind; which, however they might serve 
Spanish predominance in the island, would an- 
nihilate the planters and their wealth, and with 
them the taxable materials of Cuba. The question 
is therefore to be discussed on other grounds. 

The number of the marauding party is variously 
estimated, but it would seem that about 2,000 
men have landed on the island. The nominal 
commander of the force is Lopez, a Creole of con- 
tinental America, but a Spanish general, who served 
in the late civil war in Spain. General Quitman, 
one of the American heroes of the Mexican war, 
is, it is said, to join the expedition on the an- 
nouncement of its first success. As to the body 
of the invaders, they are of as various nationality 
as the armies of the Crusaders ; there being among 
them Anglo-Americans, Spanish Creoles, English, 
Irish, Scots, French, Poles, and Germans ; but the 
spirit which animates the mass is that of republican 
America. There is not among them a man who, 
either in the character of rebel or pirate, is not, 
by the incontrovertible law of as 5 amenable to 
hanging or shooting, at the option of his captors, 
should he fail. And yet how little such bucca- 
neering adventurers differ, except in their greater 
numbers, better organization, and avowed intention 
of annexation to the federal government of the 
United States, from the thousands of European 





sympathizers that thirty years ago aided the con- 
tinental colonies of Spain in throwing uff the yoke 
of the mother country! Cuba, in fact, seems enter- 
ing on the career which its sister colonies began 
forty years ago. 

It may be worth describing the exact resources 
of the island. Its whole length lies close on the 
northern tropic. The average heat of its climate 
throughout the year being but 70 degrees, while 
the greatest heat of summer is but 84 degrees, or 
10 degrees less than that of a Bengal summer, 
nearly in the same latitude. Its climate, therefore, 
is fit for Europeans to live in; and, in winter, when 
it falls to 60 degrees, to work in—fit to work in; 
indeed, throughout the year, at a few thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. In extent Cuba is more 
than one third part larger than Ireland ; and, with 
a soil in many places eminently fertile, it possesses 
every variety of surface, from land nearly on the 
level of the sea, to mountains 7,000 feet in height. 
From Florida, the nearest of the states of the 
American federation, it is not distant above 150 
miles, or twelve hours’ steam navigation. ‘The 
population has doubled within the last twenty-five 
years, and is at present estimated at 1,400,000; 
but this magnificent island, justly enough called 
the Queen of the Antilles, might’ easily have ten 
times its existing population without being over- 
peopled. 

The suecess or failure of the present expedition 
will depend mainly, as we have said, on the con- 
duct of the Creoles—in number about 600,000. 
If these be loyal to Spain, success is hopeless ; 
but if they are disaffected, as the invaders seem 
firmly to believe, there might possibly be a differ- 
ent result. Mr. Stanley, indeed, in his lately 
published letter to Mr. Gladstone, has stated that, 
by the information which he himself obtained in 
his recent visit to Cuba, there were in the island 
‘* thirty thousand men, well paid and officered, the 
flower of the Spanish army ;’’ and with thirty 
thousand men, good fortifications, and the negro 
(that is the working) population not adverse, 
resistance to any rash invasion would be easy. But 
the Creole and American invaders cannot be of 
Mr. Stanley’s opinion, or they surely would not 
have undertaken their enterprise ; and, most likely, 
they are better informed than he is. A more 
serious bar to success is the fleet which the Amer- 
ican governinent has sent to those seas. Its 
duty will be to intercept free intercourse between 
New Orleans and Mobile, and such points as the 
invader may hold in Cuba ; and, without the succor 
to be derived from such intercourse, final success 
to the expedition would appear to be impossible. 

Let us see, however, what would be the conse- 
quence of an American conquest of Cuba, suppos- 
ing it possible, to the parties directly or remotely 
interested. ‘To the Cubans, the advantages of an- 
nexation to the great republic are in some respects 
obvious and undeniable. It would be an exchange 
from depotism to freedom, from stagnation to pros- 
perity, and from paying an onerous tribute to 
keeping their money in their own pockets. To 
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America, the advantages are by no means so obvi-| been signing a treaty renouncing all conquest in 
ous. The sovereignty of Cuba would give them | Central America, the natives of the United States, 
needed ports and harbors, with the command of | inhabiting Central America, have shown a deter- 
the Gulf of Mexico ; but it would burthen them | mined resolve to acquire both independence and 
with increased territory, which the Americans do | dominion there. Those in Panama, and on the 
not require, and with an additional 600,000 to be line between it and Chagres, refuse to obey the 
added to their present overwhelming burthen of | local authorities of the region ; and ina little time 
four millions of slaves. In the main, although the | Panama, and the present passage across the isthmus 
possession of Cuba be coveted by the slave-holding | to California, will be virtually in the hands of the 
states of the south as a counterpoise to California | United States. We can conceive it to be there- 
and New Mexico, we are quite satisfied that it fore quite possible, apart from the special case of 
would tend far more to weaken than to strengthen Cuba, that a necessity may arise for all the Euro- 
the federation. | pean States who have possessions and interests in 
As to European powers, England may be sup- ‘the West Indies, to see how far the progress of 
posed the power most deeply interested, and by an , American ascendency should be submitted to, and 
American annexation of Cuba she would at any | at what point encroachment may be stopped. In 
rate obtain suppression of the Cuban slave trade, | any attempt of this kind the powers of Europe 
and of course have a larger commerce with a well- | would have the aid of the better class in the United 
governed than an ill-governed country. As toany | States. Sucha thing, however, should be effected 
contemplated possession of Cuba by Britain herself, i by a demonstration of all European powers, so 
that is what no sane government of this country | unanimous and concerted as to preclude the idea of 
could ever anticipate. The United States of | war. It should be simply a combined movement 
America would certainly not endure the occupation, | to vindicate the right of the old world interests 
by a great naval power, of an island with fine har- | not to be altogether trodden down in the new. 
bors, barring and domineering the Gulf of Mexico, | 
of two thirds of the coast of which, destitute of From the Spectator, of 8 June. 
good harbors, they own the sovereignty.’ England, Barriep once more, or not, the Cuban expedi- 
moreover, could not, like Spain, exact a tribute | tion from the United States is really one of the 
from Cuba ; she would be simply burthened with ugliest incidents of the day—likely to endanger 
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its military occupation, and she would have to 


emancipate the 600,000 slaves, which 20,000,000/. | 


would not effect. Some have indeed fancied that the 
British creditors of Spain have a specific lien on the 
surplus revenue of Cuba, but for this supposition 
there is no foundation. If, sooner or later, Cuba 
should be destined to fall into the power of the 
American republic, any present meddling on our 
part could not possibly hinder such a consumma- 
tion, although impotent interference might lead to 
trouble and disaster. We are clearly in favor, 
therefore, of non-interference. 

As to Spain, she has no interest in Cuba, except 
in so far as the colony contributes to pay a hand- 
some tribute into her half-bankrupt exchequer, 
reckoned, besides occasional forced Joans, at 200,- 
000/. But the tribute is justly one of the main 
grievances which has led to Cuban disaffection, 
and is, therefore, under any circumstances, not 
likely to be lasting. Soon, indeed, Spain will be 
without any other colony than the Phillippine 
Islands, and none the poorer or weaker for that. 
The possession even of those, which now contain 
two millions and a half of subjects, chiefly an 
oriental population, she owes, not to attachment 
to the sovereignty of the mother country, but to 
the moral power exercised over a converted people 
by the Catholic priesthood. 

The circumstances of this American expedition 
give rise, nevertheless, to very serious reflection. 
It is plain that the Mexican war has created in 
America a buccaneering class, a spirit which the 
government cannot check, and which will continue 
to devote themselves to the acquisition of neighbor- 
ing lands. Whilst the cabinet of Washington has 


‘the peace of the world, certain to do cruel mischief. 
The object of the expedition is low and bad. 
| There has long been in the United States a hank- 
ering for the possession of Cuba, partly in the 
fierce lust for territorial aggrandizement, partly in 
‘the idea that the island would be a useful outpost 
of defence against aggressions on the Southern 
jinstitution of slavery; and negotiations for the 
|purchase of the islands were carried on with 
| Spain some time ago. It is quite possible that 
‘the result of possessing such an outpost would be 
the very reverse of what the covetous Americans 
desire, and that, instead of retarding, it might 
‘hasten the emancipation of slaves, even on the 
‘eontinent : but the negotiation, we surmise, was 
given up by Spain on the score of national pride, 
and the objection of other European states to the 
cession of so important a post in the West Indies. 
The present aggression is not a renewal of that 
natural movement, though it partakes of the arro- 
'gance in which the Model Republic is apt to in- 
dulge : it is a buceaneering sally, dictated by much 
'ruder purpose. The body of ‘* emigrants to Cali- 
_fornia,’’ as the members of the expedition are called, 
‘consists of ‘‘loafers,”’ disbanded soldiers of the 
‘army that invaded Mexico, and vagabonds of every 
kind. The instigator of the attempt, Lopez, is a 
Venezuelan adventurer, who has been in the 
Spanish service, and who professes to desire the 
freedom of the Cubans from Spanish monarehieal 
rule: it is possible that he may be actuated by 
some republican motive, but more probable, if we 
judge by the canting style of his proelamatien, 
that he is under the influence of mere personal 
ambition—that he is willing to be the client of 
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the United States if that make him the first man 
in Cuba. Plunder and profit, of one kind or 
other, are the motives that draw this horde of 
marauders to Cuba, eight or ten thousand strong. 
Heaven pity the unhappy island! Even if they 
fail, what mischiefs may not follow—what blood- 
shed on the spot; what outrages; what. vengeful 
sympathy in the United States, involving perhaps 
even the well-meaning government! 

We of England are in the habit of accounting 
for such anthropological phenomena of the 'Trans- 
atlantic world, by saying that they have no 
‘* aristocracy,’’ and no reverence for the traditions 
and sentiments which are better than written law : 
which is partly true. But it is not enough to 
account for the evil when it assumes this palpable 
and active shape—when it oppresses whole races, 
and sports with states. It then becomes a ‘*‘ mc>- 
ster ;’’ and if it be unchecked it is because in 
Europe our chivalry is defunct. 

For, if it sueceed, the mischief will be gigantic 
before it can be cured by its own reaction ; and 
every effort should be made to prevent success. 
The Federal government of the United States is 
not only bound by international law, but by posi- 
tive stipulation, to prevent any such aggression 
on Cuba; but will it be able to enforce that pre- 
vention? President Taylor had already recog- 
nized the obligation to act, by sending out ships 
to intercept the expedition ; but they are sent foo 
late. How can the government act in ulterior 
stages? by what machinery? in what method? 
Doubt on these points will probably be thought 
justify the plea of inability, and the marauders 
will be suffered to have their way. 

Yet any European government may hesitate to| 
undertake the troublesome task of controlling the | 
vagabonds of the great ungoverned, perhaps un- | 
governable, republic, hitherto unchecked in its | 
aspirings. The task would be the more difficult 
for being undertaken singlehanded. What, then, | 
ean be done, practically’ One course, which | 
might be taken, would demand qualities that in 
these days are rare among statesmen—taet, vigor, | 
and the influence that is possessed by hearty flesh- 
and-blood appeal to conscientious motives in fellow- 
men. ‘* Civilization’’ is crushing this last motive. | 
In this question of Cuba, European interests are | 
engaged—many such : Spain’s own territory is at | 





stake; England, France, Denmark, and Holland, 


Wirnovur question, the most momentous subject 
discussed in ‘Parliament this week has been the 
Bishop of London’s Ecclesiastical Appeals Bill. 
The bishop proposed to supply a want sensibly felt 
in the late Gorham case—that of some competent 
authority to declare what is the doctrine of*the 
Church of England; but he deprecated the notion 
that his bill was suggested by that measure : he 
has had its main object in view for three years. 
He would have obliged the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, in ecclesiastical appeals, to refer 
any question of religious doctrine to the whole 
body of bishops, for that purpose convened by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or his locum tenens ; 
the Judicial Committee being bound to ‘ report’? 
the declaration of the bishops to the sovereign. 
The second reading was opposed by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, with a variety of pleas—that it was 
a ‘* dangerous”’ and * alarming’’ innovation; that 
it would reflect on the judgment recently delivered 
by the Judicial’Committee of Privy Council in the 
Gorham case ; that it would encroach on the royal 
prerogative ; that it would alter the ‘* comprehen- 
sive’’ character imputed to the Church of England 
at the Reformation, &c. The marquis seemed to 
select, with careful fidelity, precisely those objec- 
tions which do not apply to the Bishop of London’s 
bill. As to the comprehensiveness, for example, 
it was manifestly neither an object nor an effect of 
the Reformation : that change proposed to continue 
the apostolical succession expurgated of Romish 
errors ; a process which added Roman Catholics to 
the number of schismatics. The bill does not touch 
the royal prerogative. But it does vest a power 
in the bishops, of which the public is very jealous. 
Moreover, on the whole, the public, not refining 
over much, is rather glad of the Gorham decision, 
and will mainly side with Lord Lansdowne’s objec- 
tions. So the adverse vote of 84 to 51 is final for 
the present. Lord Lansdowne’s suggestion, mod- 
ified by Lord Brougham, to make it a matter of 
regular appointment that some bishops shall sit 
with the Tedicial Committee as assessors in eccle- 
siastical cases, purports to supply the same want 
that the bishop would have done, in a safer way. 
If Lord Lansdowne carry out his implied promise, 
time wili show whether it will be effective in re- 
storing stability to the doctrine and constitution of 
the established Church.—Spect., 8th June. 

Tue Berlin correspondent of the Morning Chron- 
icle writes—* We have new religions about once 
a month. There were almost riots last year round 
the house of a wonderful child who wrought mira- 
cles. Herb-doctors advertise that the moon is in 
the favorable quarter for swallowing their com- 
pounds. Dreaim-books sell well. Old women are 
frequently being taken up for fortune-telling with 


have territories which would be imperilled by the | cards. ‘The papers described only a few days since a 


new neighborhood ; these states are manifestly man who has made a handsome fortune as a consult- 


: : | ing conjurer, without once falling into the hands of 
engaged in a common interest to defend Cuba. | —— 8 P 


And th : ; i | the police ; which speaks volumes for his tact, but he 
nd the great countries we have enumerated have | saw none but ‘ respectable and educated’ people. 


European allies; possibly, also, allies across the | If details could be gone into, some strange facts of 





water. Might not Mexico be secured on the side | 
of such a coalition? Brazil regained to English | 
friendship’ Cannot even the Federal govern- 
ment of the Union be urged to its duty of main- 
taining the international police-law against pirates 
and buccaneers’! Or will Lord Palmerston, for- 
getting all but the fanaticism in fashion, seek only 
to preserve the modern idol, a false and traitorous 
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this kind could be catalogued against the ‘ city of 
intelligence.” ”” 


Cases of madness are unusually frequent at Vi- 
enna just now; indeed, insanity seems to have 
assumed the eharacter of an epidemic. No fewer 
than thirteen persons were carried into lunatic 
asylums in one day last week, from Vienna alone. 
This strange occurrence has drawn to Vienna sev- 
eral medical men of ability, desirous of investigat- 
ing its cause.— Vienna Letter. 
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Prospectvus.—Thie aerk is conducted in the spirit of 
~ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; aud Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious x 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the baer | 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser’s, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, an ting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Jou . We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 
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now pecomes every intertigent American to be informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ana 
this not cnly because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot comoute 
°F Seographical Di h f Col 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Coloniza' , 
(which icoeseniion over the ae world,) and Voyag::s 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and be fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our »wn. 
While we aspire to make the Living a= desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ea and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than — a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
Y a large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 
istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, wnile at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the stand ‘rd of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangemens. 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 


_ will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. ¥%To | 


in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 


subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 





Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of | 
March, 1850, handsomely hound, packed in neat boxes, 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of | 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. | 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, | 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. } 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 


- broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
e\hance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


sattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





and cannot legally ne charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 a We add the definition alluded to = 
A newspaper Is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than ona 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthiy parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containirg four er 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing ir 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 
= E. LITTELL & CO., Bostos. 





Wasuincton, 27 Dec. 1845. 


OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the Engli, 
naguage, but this, Ly its nur ense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind io the ntnos 
expansion of the J 
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